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FRIDAY, MARCH 16, 1866. 



iLnRuttntcmmts feg \\t Ciiantil. 



Ordinary Meetings. 
"Wednesday Evenings, at Eiglit o'clock: — 

Maiicii 21. — "On Beer Forests and Hiii-hland Agri- 
culture in relation to the iSiqjply of Mt.'at." l!y Professor 
Leone Levi. 

Makck 2-3. — I'dnsioii IFcel-. — Xo Meetixo. 



Cantor Lectures. 

A Course of Lectures by Dr. F. Grace 
Calvert, F.U.iS., will commence in April. Par- 
ticulars will be duly announced. 



National Portrait Exhibition, 1866. 

Season Tickets for this Exhibition are now 
ready, and may be had at the Society of Arts, on 
application to the Financial Officer, price £1. 



• 

MosiCAL Education Committee. 

The Committee met on Wednesday, January 
24th, 1866 ; present, Henry Cole, Esq., C.B., 
Sir John E, Harington, Bart., Colonel Scott, 
R.E., and Edgar A. Bowring, Esq., C.B. 

Dr. Sterndale Bennett, Professor of Music in the 
University of Cambridge, examined by the Committee. 

680. Youars a director of the Philharmonic Concerts?^ 
Conductor. 

681. How long have you been so? — Ten years. 

682. And before that time you received your musical 
education in the lloyal Academy of Music ?— Long before 
that time. 

CSS. For how long were you at the Academy ? — About 
ten years. I should add that 1 was scarcely ten years of 
age when I first went to the Academy. 

GS4. Uo you recollect the precise pw-iod during whicii 
you were at the Academy? — Fiom 1826 to 1836. 

684a. Living in the liouse? — Yes; during the whole 
ten years. 

685. Besides being a stud.ent in the Academy, were you 
subsequently a professor there? — ^Yes. 

686. Was not ten years an unusually long time for a 
pupil to remain at the Academy? — Yes, it was; very 
tew remained so long, thougli some remained eiglit or 
nine years. 

6G7. Were tlicre special circumstances wdiicli induced 
you to make so long a stay ? — I had no wish to leave, and 
they kindly kept me there. 

688. Atyour own expense, or that of the Academy ? — 
At the expense of the Academy entirely. 

689. In respect both of living and tuition ?— In both 
respects. 



690. Are you acquainted with the present slate of the 
Academy ? — I have ceased for some years to take any active 
part in the institution. 

691. Are you aware whether any or many changes 
have taken place since you were there ? — Wlieu I left the 
Academy as a ])rofes^or there was, 1 believe, a board of 
professors, but it did not keep together very long. After 
the death of Loril Westmoreland, it was reconstructed by 
the new principal, Mr. Lucas, but whether it now exists in 
any shape whatever 1 cannot say. 

'692. During your time at tiie Academy as a stu'lent 
tliere was a board of professors ? — Tlie board of professors 
was instituted many years after I left the Academy as n 
ftuden!. I was a member of tiie first board, and i believe 
I was the first to leave it. 

693. During the time you were there as a student wliat 
was the management, broadly speaking? — There was a 
superintendent (a clergyman) resident in the house, and 
tlie committee were very active at that time, and performed 
their duties very well as far as I could understand. 

694. That committee Ijeing composed of laymen? — 
There were no professional men on the committee. 

695. With respect to the board of professors of wliich 
you have sjioken, what were the relations l)etween them 
and the eomnjittee of management? — The committee 
left witli the board of professors tlie ariangement of the 
classes and tlie examination of the pupils, and tlie Board 
of professors gave general advice upon musical maiters. 

696. Are you of' opinion tliat the introduction of that 
board of professors was an improvement upon the state 
of management wdien you were there as a student? — 
Very gieat. 

697. You think it did something that was wanting?— 
It was a link between the committee and the large body 
of professors. 

698. Willi that board of professors there was a principal 
as well ? — Yes. 

699. Who iiad more power than any one member o 
the board ? — Not exactly that ; he would take the chai 
at the meetings of the board. 

700. Had lie a second vote? — I do not recollect as to that. 

701. Would it have been his duty, in the event of the 
absence of a professor unaccounted for, to call him to 
account ?— Tiiat would have been done through the board 
of professors, I apprehend, as long as it existed. 

702. How often did the board meet?— Oiiee a week. 

703. And tliey went into the question of the attendances 
of the professors themselves? — I should say that any 
formal complaint on tlie part of a pupil, or parent of a 
pupil, of inattention or absence of a professor, would have 
been brought before this board. 

704. And tlien reported to the committee of manage- 
ment? — If necessary. 

705. Do you liappen to recollect wiiat led to tlie 
abolition of "this board of professors?— 1 do not. 1 was 
the first to leave it because 1 felt, having given over cer- 
tain jjowers and duties to the board of professors, tlie 
committee of management sought very much to limit 
and control those powers. 1 left tlie board a good deal on 
tliat aeeoimt. 1 thought there was so much good in the 
board of jirofessors, that when I saw that what was sug- 
gested by them was not car tied cut I withdrew, as I con- 
sidered i was wasting my time. 

706. yineo tlie power has been resumed by the com- 
mittee of management is it your opinion that the Academy 
has l)eeome improved or otherwise?— I cannot give an 
opinion. 

707. la it your opinion that the present state of the 
Academy is as satislaetory as it was during the ten years 
you were there?— There" should be more exhibition of 
musical talent, 1 think. 

708. Broadly speaking, do you consider the Academy 
to be in a satisfactory position at the present time ? — Is'o ; 
I do not. 

709. Did you assist as a teacher in the Academy after 
you left the" board of professors?—! believe I did for a 
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short time. I have since been more than cnce invited to 
rejoin the AcaJemy, but could never see my way clear to 
doinf; so. 

710. Did the board of professors come into relation in 
any way with the committee of management? — Yes, 
they did. Tl>e nilnutci) of what was done by tlie board 
of jirolcsfors woiiM be laid bel'ore tlie coniuiittee. 

711. Of which Lcird Westmoreland was tlie chairman ? 
— Yes; l)is lordshiji, I .should say, tooli the mo!>t active 
i-hare in the inanajjcnient. 

712. Had the committee power to overrule tlie decisions 
of tlie bciaid of luolessoi-s? — Yes. 

7iy. (hi i>ioi(')..-ional points? — On all point.s. 

714. The ctnimiilce, though not themselves profes.sors 
of music, liail it In thrir power, and might, and perliaps 
did, overrule the ]ii()fcs9ional judgment of the board of 
prolet^sors? — 1 am (piitu distinct upon that. 

715. Since your time have the fees for pupils in the 
Academy been raised ? — Tlicy were raised, I fancy, about 
three guineas. 

71(1. You arc a'varc that the fees at present are thirty- 
three guiiKMH a year, or for the tliree trrnis? — Y'cs. For- 
merly,! think, the indoor pnpilsj)aiil £oOaycar, and the out- 
door ones i,'!ii. li was found t.'iat tliere were not .suHicicnt 
indoor pupils to pay the expense of an establishment with 
proper olliccis anil servants. 1, for one, advised that I he 
boarding' of the house f-hould he given up, but to this day 
I very much regret thatitwasobliged to Iks done. Owing 
to the loss it oeeasioned them when they came to have 
outdoor studi Ills oidy, 1 think the three guineas were 
added to the lee, and it was then 1 believe that the 
division of llic year into terms was established for the 
first time. 

717. Will you give the committee your opinion as lo 
the propiieiy ot boarding and lodging the students in the 
Academy ? — Well, I think there was much more real work 
done when the stuilents were in the house. 1 have re- 
flected much upon ihe point of the residence of students. 
1 think it »voith> of the deepest coii.sidcration. It is 
within my knowledge that many Rliulents have left the 
Academy on account ot the time that i.<( lost in going to 
and fro. AVoise still, they arrive in afliirrieil and excited 
state from passirjg tlnough the streets of London, and 
au.\icty to he piuielnal, iind are coiupaialively unfit to 
take advant:ige ol llicir lessons, and by the time they get 
home again tiiey ;i:e e(|ually unfit for practice. 

718. Do you i,ot tiiiid< by pioper arrangement and 
organization that loss oi time as well as physical iiieon- 
veiiicnee v.iiicli veil sjicik of might be r<;du.'ed to a very 
cousiclerable cxteui ? — Y<s. I tvlieve the piirseiit Ai'ademy 
has d^iiic mui.li in this direction, but it is a sword that 
cuts two ways. Vou can anange lor pupils to receive their 
two or three b s( i.s on llie same day; but is this a good 
|dan? it .seems to mc a very fatal practiee, especially as 
I'cganis lessons in <'om|K>sition. The |iU|iil ought to have 
time to go and n lleet on what the master has told him 
during liis lesson, and it ouglit not to Ik; driven out of his 
head by lessons on tlie violin or some other instiumcnt 
immediately iilier. 

71'.). What Icl lo the giving up of (h« lodging and 
maiutenaiiee in ibe house? — They simi'ly could not 
alTord to do it. They had so few pupilri in the house it 
did not |>ay. 

720. ISo lew pail tlie fees for board and lo<lging? — Yes. 

721. Is not that to your mind some proof that the 
parents of stnleiits find it more eeonomical to take on 
themselves the eharge of lioaid and lodging la'her than 
paythe institr.tio:! lor it? — The .Academy found theycould 
not atlord to do it in the way ol board and lodging pupils. 

722. Notwilhstanding they were doing it at a los.«, still 
the students eonld not atlord to pay the charge. Do you 
think tbeie were other causes which prevented students 
coming in siulieient numbers to |>ay for the board and 
lodging? and is it to be inferred from your picvious 
answer that the moie boarding students they had the more 
the loss to the academy was ? — Not altogether so ; they ! 



had not sufScient students indoors to pay for a household ; 
if they had had more it would have paid them better up 
to a certain point. 

72.3. To what causes do you attribute the decline in the 
iimuher of students coming to the Academy which led to 
the loss?— I could never find that out. 

724. Are you aware that at the Paris Conservatoire 
there are between 000 and 700 students, very few of whom 
are boarded in the bouse? — 1 did not know that; never- 
th( less, I think if the Academy were in London, or near it, 
great stress should be put U|)on requiring the pupils to 
resiile in the house. 

72;). Do you not think that could be met by arrange- 
ments which would enable the students to arrive at the 
Aeademy at an early hour in the morning and leave at a 
late hour, and by providing means for taking their meals in 
the, house without sleeping there ? — That would be better, 
no doubt. 

[Tile L'ii,\in>i.\x explained the Fv.«tcm in this respect 
u'hieli is adopted ill the Art Tiaining Schools at South 
Kensington.] 

720. Would .some such anangomi-nt as that meet your 
views as legaidsthe avoidance of e.xeitement ami physical 
fatigue? — Yes, it uiiglit; ami if you could go further and 
allow a proper inierval between tlie lessons it would be of 
great importance. 

727. Von are aware that of late rarliaiucnt, in its 
benevolence to music, has given a grant troui the funds of 
th(^ stale of £500 ayear ? — Yes. 

72.S. Do you approve of that? — 1 should like to see it 
a great deal nioic. 

72'J. Is it your opinion that a lay superintendent— lay 
qua music — was of much imiiortance in your time? — lie, 
of course, took entire eharge of the conduct of the 
students, and the management of the insiitution gene- 
rally. 

730. At the Paris and most other foreign Academics, 
there is an officer who is styled the director, who is a 
professional man. There is 51. I'"ctis at Brussels, Auber 
at Paris, and other men of that class elsewhere. It is 
that class of men who you think ought to bo charged wiih 
the whole direction of the business of the Academy? — It 
would not, in my opinion, be strictly necessary to have 
any one .so eminent as J\I. Anbcr in the position of 
ilireetor or keeper, but any person in this position must at 
le.ist have the confiilence of the public, and bo a thorough 
naisieian — alile to eiiioicc tlie musical discipline, and per- 
form geiieial musical <luiies. 

731. We have luiil two sets of opinions given to the 
committee on what may be termed the prolcssional 
direction of the Academy. One opinion is that the 
diieetor sliall be a professional man of great eommoix 
.sense, an.; at the same time of the highest proU'Ssional 
aliility tlMit could be acipiild;. The otiier opinion rather 
points to the oligarchical management ol a board of pro- 
lessors: have yon made up your mind to which .'•vsleiii 
you woulil give the luefeicnce? — I think there should, 
in the first instance, be a committee of management, con- 
sisting of non-prolessional geiillenicn, who woiiM take 
charge of the insiitiitioii generally, and attend to all 
tinaneial matters. These duties could never l)e properly 
done by purely professional people. Alter this c<miinittee 
slioubl eome a board of professors, who would preside 
over all matters strictly inusieal; and with this board 
there should lie connected a icsideiit principal or keeper. 
Of course the principal and board of ]>rotcssors must, in 
some respects, be subordinate to the committee of 
management. 

732. Subordinate in the <piestion of expenditure, but 
not ill the management of the pupils, as respects the 
instruction ? — Exactly. 

733. AVould you wi.sh to have a superintendent of 
studies, as they have ahroad, besides what is called now 
the priiiei|ial? — The ofiiccs might be vested in one and 
the same person. 

734. The practical question is, whether the manage- 
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ment of the Academy, so far as the instruction and the 
daily conduct of tlie school is concerned, should be iu 
the hands of one individual or entrusted to a board of 
some number; which of the two plans would you recom- 
mend? — My idea was to have both. 1 did not mean to 
give this director absolute power. I think in the al>sence 
of the board of profcesore tliere should be a musician fixed 
there. 

735. Who is to see tliat the professors and students do 
their duly ? — This very person 1 speak of. lie should 
always bo on the spot when any music is going on. 

736. Is it not the case tliat since you were at the Aca- 
demy the premises have become very nmch deteriorated '? 
— Very much so. They were repaired some years ago, 
but tlie play-ground lias been entirely taken away. It 
was formerly really a very pretty place. 

737. Do you know that the lloyal Academy have re- 
ceived notice to leave tlie present premises? — I only road 
it hst night. 

738. Assuming that to bo the case, have you any 
suggestion to offer to the conimittec as to what should be 
done in this dileumia ? — I have often wislied we could 
have an institution a little way out of London. Sly own 
idea is that London is not the proper place for it. 

73U. What are yonr reasons ? — From the excitement 
of the place and the long distances, and looking to the 
greater ease with which the tiling could be carried out. 

740. The greater elliow-room ? — And the less cost. 

741 . Do you think the advent of railways in Loudon 
would make it easier? — Certainly. 

742. Are you aware that the Koyal Academy made an 
application to the lloyal Conmiissioners of the Exhibition 
of 1851 to give them a site at Kensington? — 1 heard of 
that. 

743. Should you think that a good site ? — I should 
think it one of the best in London, but 1 should like to 
take them out of London. 

744. That would involve the other part of your sclicme 
of living in the house ? — Yes. 

745. If out of London, how would you arrange about 
the professors ? — I do not conceive much difficulty about 
that. You will find upon enquiry that a great many 
eminent |)rofessors attend, for extra studies, tlie puldic 
sch(K>ls, such as Eton, Eughy, Wellington College, &e. 
lUake fewer professors and give them more work, and 
they will follow you anywliere. Brighton is visited daily 
by eminent London masters. I myself spent a wliole day 
professionally once a week at lirigliton for nine years. 

746. Are you aware of the very great luiinber of pro- 
fes.^oi's at present attached to the Itoyal Academy of 
Music? — Yes: I have seen the list. 1 think that has 
bc(^n a great mistake. 

747. You are of opinion that fewer active professors, 
attchdiiig well to their duties, are better than a great 
many wlio do not attend ? — Far better. 

748. Are you aware (roni what circumstance this largo 
number of (irofcssors has arisen ? — No doubt it is thought 
an advantage to be upon the list. 

741). Not to the Academy ? — No ; certainly not, to 
have so many. 

750. Mr. George Macfarren suggested the advantages 
which would arise from the practice of church choral 
music, and also suggested tlie desirHbility of having a 
chapel attached to the Academy as aflordiiig a favouralde 
opportunity once a week of giving good clioral nnisic. 
Dues that .suggestion strike you as being of value? — Aiiy- 
tliiiig whicli tends to the cultivation of Cliurcli music 
must be desirable in an institution of tliat kind. 1 cannot 
pretend at present to say how it could be carried out. 

751. You would be in favour of having a proper concert 
room ? — By all means. 

752. And a small iheati'e? — If possible. At Leijisic 
they have a very nice concert- room tor tlie students; a 
periormance by the students in their concert-room was ar- 
ranged purposely for me last January twelvemonth. 

753. Have you had an opportunity of reading the 



evidence which has already been given before this com- 
mittee?—! have read Mr. Chorley's and Mr. Maclarreu's 
evidence. 

764. Have you any observations to favour the Com- 
mittee with upon the evidence you have read ? — No ; but 
I am anxious to recur to my opinion upon the point of 
the pupils living in the house, and in thai ca•^e 1 siiould 
take them a little way out of London. 

755. Supiiosing it should be impracticable to raise a 
scheme for their residence in the house, you would lie 
content with the best arrangements that could be made 
to alfor.l tliem the utmost personal cuiidori. during the 
day? — Yes; at any rate to give them more time at tlie 
Academy than they have now. 

750. To keep tliem at tlie Academy the best part of 
the day? — Just so. 

757." As any kind of Royal Academy would, in some 
measmv, have to depend either upon tlie liberal assistance 
of IVirliamcnt, or the goodwill of tlic piihlie, besidijs the 
receipt of fees from the students, do you not think that an 
institution within the suburbs of London would be iikely 
to excite more puldic interest than one removed far 
distant from the metropolis? Do you think (li.->t any con- 
certs given by the Academy, as showing the inogress of 
the pupils, w-ould be so largely attended if they took 
place twenty miles away? — I do not know about that. 
There is the Crystal I'alacc. The public go to concerts 
there in great ninnbeis; and it is the same on speccli day 
at Eton, Harrow, Itugby, Wellington College, and many 
other places. 

758. It is to be inferred from the views yon have ex- 
pressed that you desire to see the Royal Academy au 
effective and hardworking institution ? — Yes. 

75'J. And as a means to that you think residence in the 
house would afford gieat facilities? — Yes; and 1 am not 
anxious for a large number of students at a time, nor to 
give the Academy a popular tone. 

7G0. Wliat should you consider a large nnndier of 
students? — That 1 have not thought of. 1 siiould think 
40 or 50 young jiersons at once, but all intended by nature 
to become musicians. 

761. You would not limit it to mala students? — I sec 
tlie difiiculty of providing residence lor female stuiients. 

[The Chairman explained that out of the f.OO students 
in the ArtSi'hools 350 were female and only :;50 nialcs.J 

7G:i. Do you not think there would be dissatislaction on 
the part oi the public if the Academy were not Ireely 
oiicncid to both classes? — Oh, yes; 1 see that. 

703. Do you desire to see a good niuiical liiiraiy ? — 
Very much. 

7()4. And perhaps a museum of musical instruments V 
—Also. 

705. You would desire, if possible, that ti.e institution 
at the Academy should lie througiily complete! in all its 
blanches, and with all instrimieiit.s ? — By ;.ll means. 

706. Should you prefer to see the prcseot lloyal 
Academy of Music improved or extinguished by a new 
institution? — 1 should lor many reasons <ie>ire to see the 
present Academy improved. 1 should say an institution, 
whatever may be its present slate, cannot have existed for 
40 years without having established .some ground. 

V67. There would be some advantages Iroin its age 
and ex|)erience? — There must exist tliroiighout Kngland 
the tiaditions of good teaching. When 1 was a student 
at the Academy, 1 reinember among tlie cii. incut |>eople, 
.1. B. Cianier, Moschelcs, Spagnoletti. Kiescwetter, 
Liniiley, Crotch, Attwood, Goss, Crivelli, ilis. Anderson, 
Potter, all in active work as pro:es.-ors in the in- 
stitution. The influence of such teachers cannot easily be 
lost. There are a great many old students of llie 
Academv lioth in London and the provinces who are 
never before the public, Imt wlio are doing their work 
thoroughly well, and these are much more likely to 
prepare pupils for their old Academy than for a new one. 

708. You do not sympathise with the opinions ex- 
pressed as to the expediency of abolishing the present 
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Academy and starting de novo ? — I would rather see the 
exisiing Academy improved. 
76y. You think it capable of improvement ? — Quite 

60. 

770. Deyond what you have stated, is there any other 
point respecting its improvement you would wish to lay 
before the Committee ? — 1 agree with those who liave 
spoken of tho orchestra. It has gone down for some 
years. Wlicn I was a boy I could take' down a MS. 
concerto, and play it with a complete orchestra, always to 
hand. 

77 1 . Do you consider tlie Royal Academy might have 
useful relations with the various local institutions that 
jiroinole nmsic tl;roughout tlio provinces, citlier in the 
way of receiving pupils from them, or in conducting local 
exuriiiiiationsV — Yes. 1 think so. 

772. You tliink it might fairly be in a position to be 
the iiead-quai ters of the music of the country ? — It should 
be. 

77;!. And in friendly relation with everybmly? — Yes. 

771. Arc you aware wliether the Itoyal Academy has 
ever studied military nuisic ? — I know some of the band- 
jua iter.-) were educated at tlie Academy and have become 
goo.l musicians; lut c(hicating a l)andmaster and 
educating a band are very different things. If 1 liad to 
wake up an orclicstra for the lloyal Academy, lather tlian 
take the icspjnsibility of educating jiiilitary bands, I 
would employ tlie band masters to ilo it. Ido not see 
that it would be an impiovcment for tlie Academy to 
undertake the education of military bands. 

775. Are you aware of a plan which has been adopted 
by the JMarqiiis of Salisbury of apprenticing lads to the 
master of the baud, and keeping them for a number of 
years, l)y which means the Hertford Military band is one 
of the best in the country ? — I was not aware of it, but 
am very glad to hear it. 

77C. You approve of that system ? — Yes, very much so. 

777. It is understood that some of the best performere 
in the Guards' band have been obtained through the sort 
of military musical school which the Marquis of Salis- 
bury has been the means of promoting ? — I am very glad 
to hear anything of that kind. 

77S. Do you think the present fees of the Royal Aca- 
demy are too high or not? — By no means. 1 think, if 
anytiiing, they are too low. 

77y. You think 33 guineas a year too low ? — I should 
say the fees are not high enough, as payment for three or 
four .'icpaiate branches of study. 

760. Do you consider there should be free scholarsliips 
as at the universities? — Yts; 1 should like to see as 
many free scliolarships as possible. 1 took gn^at ]>erEOiial 
trouble in establishing the Westmoreland Scholarship. 

7H1. Are you aware that theie is now great coni|daint8 
again.st the fees being too high, and that there isdifticulty 
in getting ))iipils to pay those fees ?— 1 think the com- 
plaint is uiijiist. The institution could not have existed 
up ti) this time if more than nominal fees had been paid 
to the professors. 

7^2. Assnniing for the instant from some outside 
source, not tlic fees of the students, that a revenue could 
be ol>taine<l sullicient to maintain, say 40 students with 
gratuitous education, f-hould you think it desirable to 
establish fees so higli as at present, it not being necessary 
for the adi(|ua(e payment of tlie professors ? — I should 
take care that the terms were pretty high, because j-ou 
must stop ignc rant people from coming in. 

~i':'<. You would exact the test of competency, even 
though a high ice were demanded ? — Yes. 

7S.1. ]!ut assuming a very competent person applied for 
admission, an.l assuming the number of free students to be 
full, sboulil you feel disposed to take that student at a 
liigh or a low fee ?— 1 should be sorry if a place could 
not 111) loiind for such a student ; but a line must be drawn. 

jyo. Your effective scholai-ship being filled, and there 
being room in the Academy to take in a very competent 
person, would you think it right that such a person should 



be debarred from entering the Academy by the imposition 
of a high fee? — If the free scholarships were filled up it 
would be a piece of misfortune lor the candidate. 

786. You would impart some test before any student 
was admitted either at a high or a low fee? — Most 
certainly. That is the greatest security we can have. 

787. You think it essential, (or the well-being of the 
Academy, that it should not be dependent upon high- 
paying students, but that it should be adequately 
endowed ? — In the first instance it should be, no doubt. 
The Academy for the last few years may be said to have 
been living from hand to mouth. In its present state the 
fees of the students are not sufficient to carry out the 
institution with anything like efficiency. If it had not 
been for the liberality of the professors, I think it must 
have been closed some years since. 

788. High fees are avoided on the Continent? — The 
Academies arc endowed by the srate. 

789. On the assumption that the Academy is put on 
this amended footing which you think desirable, do you 
consider it of importance that a theatre should be attached 
to it? — I .should think it of great advantage. 

790. With dresses and scenery to a limited extent ? — 
It would be an advantage, no doubt, to pupils training for 
the stage. The present Academy had public perform- 
ances of Italian operas some years since, and on one 
occasion I played Cherubino in " Le Nozze di Figaro." 

791. Do you think students, while students, should be 
encouraged in public perlbrmance, or do you think the 
audience should be limited to the friends of the institu- 
tion and the pupils? — 1 am not in favour of students 
being too early accustomed to public performances. That 
is all included in part of my scheme for taking the 
Academy out of London itself. I do not like to see them 
too soon in the concert-room. 

792. You would perhaps go as far as to prohibit students 
from performing in public for renmneration till they 
quitted the Academy? — In nine cases out of ten they 
appear much too sooo. 



Mr. Ernest Padee examined by the Committee : — 

794. You have been many years in this country ? — 
Fourteen. 

795. For how long have you been a profes-sor at the 
Royal Academy of Music? — 1 have been so for six years. 

796. The instrument you teach is the pianoforte? — 
Yes. 

797. How many pupils liave you in the Academy? — 
When I began 1 had nine. In the third year I had five, 
and for the last two or three ycai-s I have had only one. 

798. Notwithstanding which your priv.-ite practice may 
have increased rather than diminished? — Vcs. 

799. You do not attribute (he decre.ise of your Aca- 
demy pupils to the increase of your private pupils ? — I 
could not say so. 

800. The public have appreciated your instniction, but 
for some reasons the pupils ot the Academy have not 
increased in number ? — They have not. 1 had the highest 
terms the Academy could alIor4l to |iay; but eviii at 
those terms it was for me a great sacriHce. I was, there- 
fore, not over anxious to get pupils at the Aiadiiiiy. 

SOI. As, even at the mo.st flourishing period of your 
teaching, the number of pupils did not appear to be very 
great, do you conceive there was any good reason for 
having two or three other profe.-.sois of the pianoforte 
besides yourself? — I consider there are just two-thirds 
too many professors in the Royal Academy at the present 
time. 

802. You do not consider that the profes.sors are pro- 
jKirtioncd to the demands of the students, but quite 
independently of that uemaiid ? — Decidedly. The title 
of professor of the Royal Academy may be considered, 
l)erliap3, as carrying some icldt, and it might be very nice 
to print it on a visiting card. 
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803. In point of fact it would seem tliat the tendency 
is rather to create professors than students? — I couW 
almost have undertaken the whole of the pianoforte pupils, 
with the co-operation of M. Goldsclimidt and another 
professor. 

804. Do you think it ia generally regarded as a dis- 
tinction to be a professor of the Royal Academy of 
Music ? — At first I considered it so, when it was offered 
to me, and I tried to do justice to it. 

805. It has been the praci ice to allow the old pupils 
to teacli in the Academy as much as iH>ssible, has it not? 
— Yes. 

SOC. For the satisfaction of the teacher rather than that 
of tlic student ? — One miglit suppose so. It was a kind 
of protection wliich it gave to the name. They are 
called sul)-iirofessors. I think this arose from the fact 
tliat tlie attendance of pupils was so small, and t!ie sub- 
piofos!^ors were obliged lor some time to teach gratuitously. 

807. Yon mentioned just now tliat professors liked to 
put that title upon their canls ; from that it is to be pre- 
sumed tliat the professors regar.l tb.e Academy as having 
cstablis'icd a cerlaiii position as an Academy of Music, 
anil tliat it is consiilercd by tlicm a mark of distinction to 
be professionally connected with it? — Yes; it ought to be 
so, certainly. Every man would be proud of it if the 
Acailoniy were what it might be. 

SoS. ilow many pupils are there at the Academy iit 
the pres<!nt time learning the piauolortc? — I think there 
ar«{ about 28 or 30. 

soy. And how many professors and sub-professors are 
there? — Counting all upon the list, between nineteen 
and twenty-one. 1 (jiiote from niemoiy. 

810. That would not bo quite a pupil and a half to 
each p:ofessor? — About that. I may presume the number 
has been increased of late, because two of my pupils have 
been appointed professors. 

811. Do you not think that is a system which is 
calcnlatecl to divest any competent professor of all proper 
interest in his work ? — Decidedly ; it takes away a great 
part of the interest. 

812. You would think it necessary, in reforming the 
Academy, tliat the principle should be to apportion the 
teaching to the demand for it, so that each professor should 
receive the payment that is right ami snflici'-nt, and that 
no more proles-sors should be apjiointed than are abso- 
lutely necessary ? — If you will allow me to state, I have 
thought often and deeply about it. My ixperienco in 
observing other Academies has shown mo that the be.st 
plan is. tor such a leading instrument as the pianoforte or 
the violin, that theie slionid be one principal professor, 
who should be held responsildc for all the teaching of that 
particular instrument, lie should also be responsible to 
the director, who never ought to teach. As Professor 
Sterndale IJennett says, " he ought to be at the Academy 
as much as possible," to be in the house to see that the 
professors and impils generally do their duty. As all the 
examinations are m.idi! publicly, it will be seen by the 
oxaininatious whether he has devoted his attention and 
trouble to his class or not. 

81.'!. And all the other teachers should be under the 
authority of the head of each <lepartinent? — Yes. After 
BO many j^eara' experience as we have had we m.ay come 
to tile conclusion that there is a certain system of music 
which should be taught. If there are too many teachers 
and too many dirterent systems, you bring about con- 
fusion. 1 have made the observation in the Academy 
that tlie simplest technical objects have been unknown to 
the pupils. Some of them could not play minor scales in 
thirds or major scales in tenths. In fact, the elementary 
ground work has been greatly overlooked. 

814. Are there at present any professors without pupils? 
— I have only just arrived from abroad ; and as I had 
last vear only one pupil, 1 might this year be without one 
at all. 

815. Can you favonr the committee with any practical 
suggestions for the better organization of the Academy, 



and what yon would wish to see carried out there ? — First 
of all I would ask for a grant of £10,000 from Parliament : 
then to have one responsible director who should be wholly 
inde|)endent, and whose salary would place him in such a 
position that he need not undertake any other odice which 
might encroach upon his time. 

8IG. He should devote the whole of his tim: to the 
business of the Academy?— Most decidedly, lie would 
gain a social position which has hitherto been quite mi- 
known amongst us musical people in this country. Then 
there should be for singing, com|iosition, the [.ianolorte, 
the violin, the organ, and perhaps for other nmst im- 
portant instruments, a staff of tho most comp''tcut |mv)- 
ic'ssoi'S, who would bo head masters of their classes and 
responsible for the teaching. 

817. Do you mean one head profc«Hor for cich instru- 
ment? — Most decidedly, for each priiiiipal instrument; 
also for singing and composition. The exauiiniitions 
would show whether the first professor v.as coiiipeteiit or 
not. There shonlil also be a vi'e-diicctor. to carry on 
the functions in tho event of the dircctm- liiiii.»clf bci-.ig 
imable to ilo so from illness, 'j'his pest coiiU'i be sup- 
plied by one of the head masters, provided he v.xiu elected 
animally. 

818. Such an organization as you have sketched impli.;* 
that a great nundier of the present professors and oiiicis 
now connected with the Acinlcmy wohU be dispcnscil 
with? — Decidedly; but there would be no loss by that. 
Without wishing to say anything dero.^alory to anyone, I 
think there are a great number of very mudcrate tea.:hers 
at the Academy. 

HI'.t. The pupils you have taUjrht li.ivc been successful 
in the competitions? — Most sue cssful. 

820. And notwithstanding that they have cot do«n to 
zero in number? — \'es; but 1 do not mean to s;y 
there was any ill-feeling against me. 1 do not know how 
the circumstance arose, niysidf. 1 h.ivc ahv.'.ys been on 
the best terms with every one in the Aciideniy. 

821. You spoke of the jiosition of the director or 
principal. Do you happen to know what sibuy is p.iiil 
to the principal of the Academy in Paris? — 1 am not 
aware of that, but I should not thiidc the sum is a very 
high one. 

822. Should you suppose it would be £SiiO a-ycar?— I 
could not tell. It is very dillerent abroad : Aubcr makes 
a large income every year by the taniihnc of his operas. 

824. Wliat should "you thiidc ought to be about tho 
sum in England ?— A inan of position, with the style of 
living in this country, I should say would not accept such 
a post under £ 1 ,000 a-y ear. Going on to the reimuiera- 
tion of the professors, I think the most eminent talent 
could be secured fijr the Academy o:i jiropcr economical 
terms, provided a suflicicnt amount o! work cli;ring the 
year were secured to each professor, and if the engage- 
ment were a permanent one. 

The CiiAiKMAN explained that in the Art Training 
Schools the jiractice had obtained for many years with 
considerable success of giving to each permanent teacher 
a graduated amount, made up partly by a lixi'd salary, and 
partly by a sli.are in the fees of the pupils. The result of 
that "system in the case of the pi-incipal bad been that 
his income had Ix'cn increased nearly t hrccl'old ; and tho 
whole of the professors and teachers were entirely con- 
tented with the arrangement. 

82;"). ('I'o the witness.) Do you think .sonii; such plan as 
that would be applicable to the Uoyal Ac.idcmy of IMusic? 
—Yes ; I think it would work <(uite as well. 

826. You have had experience of several of the foreign 
academies ? — Yes. 

827. Which do you consider to afford the best models? 
— Leipsic and Stuttgart are very good academies. At tho 
latter the pupils pay an amount equal to £8 10s. per 
annum only. 

828. Have those institutions any public grants of 
money?— At Leipsic 1 tiiink there is a grant from the 
town," at Stuttgart from the King. 
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!S2<J. What irould be about the average number of 
pupils at Stuttgart?— I sliould think about 130. 

8:50. All i-iying this £8 lOs. a year each? — Yes. 

S31. Are there any free exhibitions? — No; that is a 
pi ice which all can pay. 

S'>± Is the course of instruction complete ?— It teaches 
cvm-thing, and they turn out very good pupils. 

.^:>3. An* vou aware how many pupils there arc on an 
average at Lciiwic? — The exact number I conW not state, 
lint tlicy are alwavs very full. There were last week as 
ni.isiv tis 10 to 20 students who spoke the English lan- 
guam-, I'Ut these might include some from America. 

1^.'H. In mentioning the fees paid by the students of 
£8 lOs. a year, it may be inferred that the fees paid to 
the masters are very much less than would be given in 
Knglaml ?— Yes, of course. In Vienna the largest 
amount |)aid to a master is Cs. per lesson ; many professors 
have only 1-. In ilie central parts of Germaiiy the pay- 
nu-nt is one llurin |icr lesson only; exceptionally one 
thaler (."s.l. 

.s;{r.. For a competent teacher? — Yes. 

.'':><;. In point of fact, looking at the dilTerenco of prices 
in tlie two .•onntries, tlie £8 10s. paid at Stuttgart would 
Im! reiiics«nt.-d hy many times tliat amount in this country? 
— It wonid be so, no doubt. 

.S;!'. You have heard the evidence which has been 
given to-day l.y Professor IJennett?— Yes, 1 have. 

frSS. Ito you concur generally in the opinions ho has 
expressed ?— Yes, very nmch so. 1 adicired sincerely the 
wav in wlii.:h he P|iolve of the Academy and the diffi- 
culties wliivli I conceive to exist there. 

83'.). Have you any strong opinion with regard to the 
jiupils living in tlie Academy ?— I think I approve of the 
plan whicli the Chairman of the Committee has put 
forth rather than that of Dr. Bennett. If it could lie 
managed, it wuidd lie very desirable that the pupils 
should remain in the Academy during the whole day, but 
I think there would be very great difficulties in the way 
of living ill the house entirely. 

810. You are aware that the Koyal Academy is about 
to quit its pnsent premises? — I heard of it. 

811. And also that it has been proposed to build new 
premises? — 1 liiive heard so. 

>^12. The building of Jiew premises will ncceasarily 
occupy a long time ; should you think it most exfiedient 
to try and get temporary accommodation of a humble 
eharacter, ov to suspend the instruction of the Academy 
till the i.ew premises were provided ? — According to my 
own o|ii:ii'iii, it ought to lie carried on by all means, even 
v.'ith discomloris in the aecoimnodation ; liecaiise the sus- 
pension of it might tend to let it fall into comiarative 
oblivion. 

84."5. You would picfer accommodation of the humblest 
character to entire susiiension of the operations of the 
Academy? — Decidedly. 

SU. You woiiM prefer to continne the present manase- 
meiit of the Aeadoiny, bad as it is tmiversally acknow- 
letlgcd to 111', soom-r than, for a certain definite time, give 
np the Aeideiiiy altogether?— Yes; liccause you might 
intiwluci' some iiiipruveincnts which might work well. 

si J. You ihiiil: the seeds of better management might 
be cultivated V — Jtost decidedly. 

8K>. As the Academy in Ilauover-sqnaro will be virtu- 
ally broken up at Midsummer next, it may Iw necessary 
to give notico to everybody connected with it thut their 
services will l>e no longer required. Should you consider 
snoh a course pre.indieial or otherwise to future airangc- 
menls? — 1 should not consider it very prejudicial, because 
you would bo certain to retain the most efficient pei-soiis. 

847. l>ut whether the Academy be tem|iorarily located 
in humble quarters or not, you would use that opportunity 
for a complete change of system if possible?— Yes, 
decidedly. 

843. And you would put the management into the 
hands of one competent person, he having the power to 
engage the necessary assistance for canning on the work 



of the Academy in iU transitional state?— No doubt 
there must lie a kind of despotism during that stote; 
otherwise the thing would vanish. 

849. Do you think that a director, with ample powers, 
or a board of professors would be the best as an organ of 
management?— I would have a director, solely responsi- 
ble. 1 think the less you liave to do with committees of 
management tlie lietter. 

850. As far as you had opportunity of observing the 
working of the board of professors, you think its action 
was not lieneficial ?— I do not think to the extent ono 
niiKht have expected. 

851. Your opinion is that if the public want good mnsic 
the providing of it ought to be assisted to a considerable 
extent by the funds of the state?— Decidedly ; at least for 
some time. 

852. And you cannot expect the musical talent of the 
country to lie properly trained unless the public are 
content, in some form or other, to pay for it ? — Just so ; 
but I think once an Academy of Music was working well, 
there woubl not be for a long time much need for Govern- 
ment sup|)ort, heciuse the generosity of the great public 
is such in this country that I think ample funds would bo 
provided ; lint the surest way would be to secure an 
adequate Government grant, if possible. It, might, how- 
ever lie the ease that, if liberal public support were given 
to tlio Acidemy, the Government might withhold its grant. 

853. The plan of appealing to tlte benevolence of the 
public has been already tried for several years with 
respect to the Uoyal Academy. At the present tiijie the 
funds required are nearly exhausted. Do you thing an 
institution of this kind ought to be dependent njion such 
accidents, or do you thing it would bo better to have 
a jiroper public subsidy, with a proper Parliamentary 
responsibility for seeinpr "that the thing was well and pro- 
perly carried out?— That is the only plan you could 
depend upon for the success of the institution, because 
the Govcnimciit subsidy would in itself tend to raise the 
character of the iiiRiituiion and give it a higher standing, 
and it wouhl give to those officially connected with it a 
higher social status than musicians generally have hitherto 
enjoved in this country. 

. 854. You think it of advantage that musicians should 
have that roconnition ?— Decidedly. It would tend to 
raise the standard of tlie musical artist. 

85.'!. And you think in a parliamentary supervision 
you have the Ix-st s<!curity for the proper cimduet of tlie 
institution ?— There are" now so many musical Alemliers 
of Parliament that I think they would take interest 
in it. On the subject of the general management of the 
.Academy, Mr. Paner remarked, that in his opinion the 
best pr<i"fess<irs, English and foreign, should Iw engaged 
for the teaching. The director of the Academy should, 
if |)Ossible, 1hi an Englishman, but some of the bend pro- 
fessors might lie foreigners. There are distinguished 
foreignere in this country who are exceedingly clever 
men, — such as M. Panizzi, late of the llriiish Museum, 
M. Costa, and others, who understand the feelings lx)lh 
of Knulishmcn and foreigners. It is quite a wrong notion 
to say that foreigners, as a rule, are more musical 
than the English jieople. That was a very fallacious 
idea, lie had been fourteen years in this country, 
and ho had hiid during that time pupils who 
had shown as mu'-h musical talent and taste 
as any ho had met with abroad ; and the delight which 
the English people take in music, and which they show 
in the |iecuniary support of societies, is almost greater 
than is tlio ease on the continent of Europe, lie did not 
S]ieak of London alone in this respect, but throughout the 
entire country ; and the same remark partly applied to 
i Scotland ami Ireland. It was especially the case in the 
' great provincial towns of Liverpool, Manchester. Brad- 
i ford, &o., and also in Dublin. The funds the Philhar- 
' monio Societies of London, Liverpool, and Manchester enjoy 
are unknown abroad. This was, therefore, the proper 
time to give the English musician weight and position. 
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Ho had no position now. Having been invested by his 
Sovereign with the order of B'ranois Joseph he was 
privileged to attend the Court at Vienna, but in England 
the musician generally enjoyed no social distinction. 

(By the Committee.) If free to have your own way, 
would you take the Royal Academy of Music as the basis 
of a new and improved institution, or would you attempt 
to create a new one in opposition to it? — I would not 
accept the Academy as a model for the institution, but 
would try and retain everything which is good and has 
worked well, but I would not be too delicate in recon- 
structing the institution after the model of the old one. 

856. You have no objection to the present name ? — Not 
at all, as I think it the only good one. 

857. And would you keep what funds they have ? — I 
believe they have not very Urge funds. 



The following are the replies of Mr. A. P. 
Godfrey, bandmaster of the Coldstream Guards, 
to some of the questions issued by the Com- 
mittee : — 

Q. — 3. What is your opinion as to the expediency or 
otherwise of taking the present Royal Academy of Music 
as the basis of any enlarged institution in this country ? 

A. — Although it is my opinion that material improve- 
ments might be made in the administration of the Royal 
Academy of Music, yet I consider that the basis of that 
institution is superior to that of any other in this country. 

Q. — 4. What improvements might be effected in the 
Royal Academy of Music? 

A. — Arrangements might be made for giving greater 
publicity to the compositions of students; and much more 
frequent choral practice would, in my opinion, be con- 
ducive of very beneficial results. These choral exercises 
have been attended with great success in some of the 
foreign Conservatoires. 

Q. — 5. Is any union between the Royal Academy and 
similar schools, cathedral choirs, or local institutions 
desirable or otherwise ? 

A. — The constitution of most of the local institutions 
is, I believe, so similar to that of the Royal Academy of 
Music, tlut I do not know of any particular benefits which 
would arise from a union of them. As regards choirs, 
however, I think that great advantages would be gained 
by them by lieing connected with the Royal Academy of 
Music, for the following reasons : — Cathedral choirs have 
only opportunities of practising one kind of music, whereas, 
by being connected with the Royal Academy, they would 
be enabled to study music in aU its classical branches, as 
well as theoretically. In addition to this, by performing 
at the Royal Academy concerts, they would acquire the 
knowledge of singing with orchestral accompaniment, and 
at the same time be a valuable acquisition to those per- 
formances as a trained chorus. 

Q. — 7. Does the Royal Academy in any way promote 
the improvement of military music ? 

A. — No ; as the professors generally have no oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with the orchestration of 
military music. 

Q.— 8. Could any useful connection be established by 
the Academy with the regimental volunteers or other 
trained musical bands? 

A. — I do not think that any such connection would be 
desirable or necessary, as the institution at Kneller Hall 
is strictly confined to the training of military musicians. 

Q. — lb. What is your opinion respecting — (a.) The 
advantages derivable from public concerts. (6.) The test 
of musical proficiency by examinations, (c.) The for- 
mation of a national musical library, and of a collection 
of musical instruments by gifis, loans, &c. (d.) The 
competitive trials of performers and of musical instru- 
ments, (e.) The use of a standing musical jury, as in the 
French Institute. 

A. — (a.) Public concerts are beneficial to musical 
academies in the following ways :— 



1st. The students acquire confidence by performing in 
public, such as they cannot ohtain by private rehearsals. 
In this respect they are very desirable for solo performers. 

2nd. The compositions of students might be performed 
at these concerts. 

3rd. These concerts would benefit the funds of the 
institution. 

(i.) The proficiency of a student as a theoretical 
musician or a solo performer may be ascertained by per- 
sonal examination; but his capabilities in orchestral 
performance can only be tested by his co-operation with 
an orchestra. 

(c.) I think that such a collection would be very 
valuable to musical students. 

(d.) With respect to competitive trials of performers 
I feel very doubtful of the results. As regards the com- 
petitive trials of instruments, such triala have taken place 
at both our International Exhibitions; but besides these 
public trials a brisk competition constantly exists between 
manufacturers, which is obviously of great benefit to 
musicians. This competition might, liowever, be aug- 
mented by public trials before properly constituted juries. 

(e.) I think that such a jury would be productive of 
highly beneficial results to the musical profession, one of 
the most important of which would consist in their 
deciding on the merits of the works of English composers. 



Fifteenth Ordinary Meeting. 

Wednesday, March lith, 1866 ; Alexan- 
der J. Ellis, Esq., P.R.S., in the chair. 

The following candidates were proposed for 
election as members of the Society : — 

Chubb, Harry, 33, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. 
Myers, William Henry, 302, Whitcchapel-road, E. 
Webb, John Stephen, 34, Cadogan-place, S.W. 

The following candidates were balloted for, 
and duly elected members of the Society : — 

Abbott, Joseph William, 163, New Bond-street, W. 

Brown, AUan McLaren, 269, Camden-road North, N., 
and Marlee, Blairgowrie, Perthshire. 

Condy, Henry BoUman, Devonshire House, Battersea, 
S.W. 

liOmax, J. J., Proprietary School, Hereford. 

Stepney, CoweU, 9, Bolton-street, W. 

Tabraham, Robert, Bellevue House, London-road, Wor- 
cester. 

Walker, Robert, 10a, King's Arras-yard, Moorgato- 
street, E.C. 

White, Henry Nathaniel, 83, Albion-road, Dalston, N.E. 

The Paper read was — 

ON VISIBLE SPEECH; OR, A UNIVERSAL AND 
SELF-INTERPRETING PHYSIOLOGICAL AL- 
PHABET. 

By Albxanuek Melville Bell, Esa. 

The subject of visible speech comes fairlj' within the 
province of the Society of Arts ; for, of all arts, writing, 
or the representation of language, may claim to bo 
among the first in importance to mankind. Writing is, 
in its nature, a kind of " visible speech ; " it certainly was 
originally intended to be so ; but wo have only to place a 
page of French, Italian, or Portuguese before an English 
reader, to discover how very far writing is from fulfilling 
the purpose of making speech "visible." Although 
these languages are all written in the same alphabet 
as English, the reader's Iniowledge of the letters will not 
enable him to pronoimce the foreign combinations in 
such a manner as to make the words intelligible to one 
who uses them vernacularly. 

A system of letters which, when learned in connection 
with any one language, would be vocalised \yitb. uni- 
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forniity in every other langimgc, has long boon folt to ho 
one of the ;>:reat wants of the world ; and many scholars 
have lahouic? I at the construction of such an alphahet. 
3 >ut tliore were insuperable obstacles to success ; first, 
til'! assoriation between letters and sounds was only 
arliitravv: and, secondly, international uniformity of 
■,i.ss(ici;',lions was impracticable, because the sounds of 
ditfcrcnt languages, and their mutual relations, liad not 
been ascertained with exactitude or completeness. All 
:itt(-mpti'd collations of existing alphabets, consequently, 
failed to yield the elements of a complete alphalx^t ; and 
no other iiuiile of attaining a universal system of letters 
was possible, in the absence of tho physiological basis on 
which alone such an alphabet could be constructed. 

liikemanyothorcxperimontcrslhad long been engaged 
on the al])liabetie problem ; but I worked from diU'erent 
data, and by a totally different process, from those made 
us(! of by other explorers. Instead of going to lan- 
guages to discover the elements of utterance, I wi'nt to the 
appar.itus of speech, and, after many partial failures, 
but with gradual !\pproximations to success, during a 
long s(>rii'S of y(!ars, I had the satisfaction ultimately of 
discovering, with (bnnonstrablo certainty, the complete 
jdiysiidogieal basis of speech, and of establishing an 
organic scale of soimds which could not but include idl 
varietie,-, I'nown and unknown. 

A nnivei-.sal alphabet now, for tho first time, became 
jiossiblc. To bav<; adopted letters from Roman, Greek, 
la- ollii-i- aljiliabets, constructed on no common principle 
of syndiiilization, would have been to introduce confusion 
wlu.'re .all was order, and complexity where all was simple, 
as well as to create a conflict of old associations where 
all was new. I therefore discarded old letters, and set 
mysilf to tlu^ task of inventing a new scheme of symbols, 
each ijf which should forn\ a definite part of a complete 
design ; so that if the plan of the aljihabet were com- 
niU7iieate:!— as it can be perfectly — by diagrams, each 
letter would teach its own sound, by expressing to the 
reader's ey(.' Iho exact position of the sound in the physio- 
logical circuit, — the latitude and longitude, so to speak, 
by which it may be at on(« found in the moutli, by 
spealccrs in all countries. In this way an alphabet of 
incoiii]).iral ile simplicity has been produced, — an alphabet 
really available for all mankind, expressing, as it does, 
lo the nn]i\itest shade of difference, every sound tJiat can 
be fonned by human organs. 

You ^\■iYl understand, then, that tho- title, " Visible 
Speech," imjdics not merely a imiversal alphabet, but a 
scheme of letters which are ))hysiologieally npre.siiifiilin- 
of sounds, and not, like ordinary alphabetic characters, 
only associated with sounds, arbitrarily, and by cou- 
V(nti<,'n. 

In treating of this subject before a })opular audience, 
T have dvrtlt ebielly on the more remarkable general 
and social applications of tlio invention ; befon; the 
l''lbiioli>!;ical Society and the College of l'rec(;ptors I 
gave! jironiinence to jioints of special interest to linguists 
ami Icachei-s ; and, similarly, in presenting tho subject 
before the Society of Arts, I shall keep in view, as my 
appropriate theme, tho art itself — the motlm opcrniidi (j{ 
the systeie.. 

In the first place, speech is something hoard ; and the 
question naturally arises, " How, then, can it be visible ••" 
This 1 shall ('ndeavour to expbdnto you. The only diffi- 
culty lies in the total novelty of tho idea ; tho niann(-r 
of ])roducing the effect is simplicity itself. The prineiide 
will bo liest l.irought out by analogy. 

An .artist conveys the idea of hiughtcr by drawing the 
lines of the face as they arc seen under the inlluence of 
luiilh; and, if wTitten binguagc were made up of pic- 
tures instead of letters, wo should at once read the word 
" laughter " in tlie outline of the laughing face. Every 
passion has its facial writing, and tho idea of every pas- 
sion nught be expressed on paper by a picture of tho 
nmscular airangements of tho face, so that all pei-sons 
seeing the symbols would have a common knowledge of 
their meaning. Now, it is on a similar principle that 



"visible speech" is representative of the sounds of 
language's. 

In forming any sound wo adjust tho parts of tho 
mouth to certain definite attitudes, and tho sound is the 
neeessarj- result of our putting the mouth in such a 
shape. Thus, you cannot sound with tho mouth in 
the position for E, or L with the mouth in tho position 
for S ; every sound has its own position, every position 
yicdds its own sound, and no other. If, then, wo can 
rejiresont the various positions of the mouth, it is obvious 
that in their symbols wo shtdl have, practicall}', a repre- 
sentation of tho sounds which cannot but result from 
our putting the mouth in the positions symbolized. 
Visible speecli is the application of this principle of 
symbolism to every possible arrangement of the mouth, 
so that, whatever j'our language, and whether you speak a 
refined or a rustic dialect, you can show the exact sounds 
you make use of in tho forms of tho letters by which you 
write them. In this way a Chinaman may read English, 
or an Englishman Chinese, without any difficulty or un- 
certainty, after he has learned to form his mouth in ac- 
cordance with the directions given him by the letters. 

Nearly all alphabets contain vestiges of a similar 
princijile of relation between letters and sounds, which, 
then! is good reason to believe, must have been applied 
in tho original designing of many of tho letters. Wo 
need not doubt these evidences because wo cannot trace 
the ]irincii)le in all the characters of any alphabet, for 
wo do not know what changes tho letters may have 
passed through in tho hands of transcribers before tho 
art of printing gave fixity to their forms. Early aljdia- 
bets were, bi^sides, very limited ; and only tho most 
obvious relations could be exhibited. You cannot sym- 
bolize what you do not know; and it is not to bo 
supposed that tho designers of primitive letters were 
fully acejuainted with the mechanism of sounds, when 
this knowledge has baffled investigators in all after-times 
on to tho present. If you do not know how yon produce 
a sound, you cannot write it organically ; but, on the 
other hand, if you know how a sound is made )"ou can 
pronoimce it. Visible speech, then, as it shows you how 
to form every sound, enables you to pronounce every 
sound. This is tho essence of tho invention. Each 
letter explains itself and makes tho manner of its pro- 
nunciation visible. The effect is, that you can distinguish, 
and produce at once, varieties of sound which you nnght 
have been months in acquiring by unguided imitation. 
To give you an illustration of this : 

Shortly before I left Edinburgh — in the eaily ]iart of 
last year — an elderlj' lady called on me, accompanied. by 
two young ladies who Avero going out to India as inis- 
sioniu'ies. Tfie elderly lady hail been for upwards of 
twenty years engaged in mission work, and .she spoko 
the language of the district like a native. Neverthidess, 
she could not teach tho English girls to pronounce some 
of the peculiar sounds which she had ac(|nired by liabit. 
They had been for some time under her instruction, but 
th(!y could not ('atch the knack of ccirtain characteristic 
elements. Having heard of "Visible speech," the lady 
called to solicit my assistance. I knew nothing of tho 
language she pronounced before me. Souk; of the 
sounds I had never lieard in linguistic combinations, 
though, of course, I was acquainted with them theoreti- 
cally. 1 .saw the young ladies for oidy hidf an hour, 
but this proved long enough to giv(? them the power of 
pronouncing the difficult sounds which, while they did 
not know precisely what to do, they could not articulate. 
Strangely enough, since I camo to reside in London, I 
lieard a clergyman and former missionary, speaking of 
these very girls, renuirlc on tho great succx'ss with which 
they pronounced the Canareso language before they left 
this country ; and the speaker knew nothing of their 
previous difficulty, or how it had been overcome. I 
mention this fact because it foreshadows tho great 
advantages which ^nll be universally felt in the leai-ning 
of languages when tho new letters arc brought into 
general use. 
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In a leading article on "Visible speech," which 
appeared in one of the newspapers a short time ago, the 
writer refers to the letter in the Eoman alphabet, as 
exemplifying a corresponding principle to that of the 
new letters. He says : — " If you place this letter before 
an illiterate person, and tell hiiii to put his mouth in 
that position, and roar, he will immediately produce the 
sound of the letter." This is, so far, a very apt illustra- 
tion, but the letter O shows no more than the round 
tbrm of the lips, which, after all, is not necessary to the 
sound of O ; it docs not tell you the position of the 
tongue, which produces a variety of vowels with the 
lips in the same shape. Xow the letter for O in the 
visible speech alphabet shows you how both tongue and 
lips arc adjusted, and exhibits the organic distinctions 
between the Scotchman's 0, the Frenchman's O, and the 
Englishman's (). Nothing apparently could be simpler 
than the sound of the letter T ; yet even this may be 
\vritten in half-a-dozen diftcrent wavs, to show the 
manner in which it is pronounced by diff'orent speakers 
or in different languages. And so of all sounds ; shades 
of difference which the unaccustomed ear cannot re- 
cognise, but which arc nevertheless I'cal distinctions in 
one langiuigc or another, are all expressed in the fomis 
of the letters in visible speech. 

I refrain from .taj-ing a word as to the uses of this 
alphabet, believing that these will suggest themselves 
to your own minds, my object being to give you a 
definite idea of the principle on which the alphabet is 
constructed. E.xemplification will supersede description 
of the nature of elementary sounds. I shall, therefore, 
first let you h(!ar some varieties of each class of sounds 
pronounced from their symbols, and then add such ex- 
planations as may seem necessai'v to give you a clear 
concei)tion of the plan of the aljihabet. 

I may premise, for the benefit of these who have no 
previous acquaintance with the details of this subject, 
that the number of sounds discriminated in different 
languiiges amounts to several times the number of letters 
in the English alphabet, and that the number of sounds 
in English alone is not less than forty, though we have 
but twenty-six letters. In the " Standard Alphabet " of 
Professor Lcpsius, adopted by the Church Missionary 
Society, the number of symbols introduced is 186 ; but 
even with this vast number of types, that alphabet is 
found imperfect for many languages, and additional 
letters have to be employed. You will not wonder at 
this when I mention that in the organic actions of the 
mouth considerably more than 200 varieties of simple 
vowels and consonants can bo discriminated, without 
including a single diphthong or combination. Now all 
of these varieties arc actually used in languages, dialects, 
or by individual speakers. 1 do not propose to bix your 
ears by exemplifying all the possible shades of elemen- 
tary sound ; many of them, indeed, are too minute to be 
easily distinguished in separate pronimciation ; but I 
shall let you hear the principal radical varieties of each 
class of elements. 

The first set consists of interruptions and emissions of 
simple breath ; these are whispered consonants : — 
{ItliistratiuHs of U'/iisjxnd Co/moimiifx.) 

The next set of elements consists of intenuptions and 
and emissions of mm-mur or voice ; they are vocal con- 
sonants : — 

{Illttslmtioiu (if i'ocul VuiimiiaHls.) 

The next set of sounds consists of simple vowels :— 
{Illmt rat ions of I'otiels.) 

Each of these elementary sounds is expressed in print- 
ing by a single type, without any dots, lines, or accents, 
above or below the letters. The total number of types 
required for printing these and manj other modifications 
of sounds is only thirty. The addition of a few diacritic 
signs expresses such sounds as the following, which con 
sist of diphthongs and nasid vowels. 



A small selection 



only need be given, as you will understand that any 
possible compound or modification may be written. 
(Illustrations of DiplMongs and Nasal Vowels.) 

Not only the oi-dinary elements of languages find 
their physiological symbols in this alphabet, but inter- 
jectionad and inarticulate sounds ; in fact, any attitude 
of the mouth, audible or silent. Such effects as the fol- 
lowing, therefore, are all expressed in simple a, b, c. 

{Illustrations of Intcrjcctiunal and Inarlicuhile Sounds.) 

All varieties of animal and mechanical sounds also 
may bo perfectly ^vl^ttcn, the only difficulty being to 
find out precisely what the organs do in forming the 
sounds. The following are a few examples : — 

(Illustrations of Animal and Mechanical Hounds.) 

1 have extended these illustrations thus far, in order 
that you might the better comprehend the minutely 
directive effect of the organic and functional symbols 
which compose tho alphabet. These symbols, I may 
add, are as simple to the eye as Uoman letters ; and they 
are so definite in their forms that no person of oi-dinary 
intelligence would fail to discriminate them after a single 
explanation. I tested this recently with a little girl ten 
yeai-s of age, who, in the course of half-an-hour, learned 
to distinguish with certainty the whole of the symbols. 
A little explanation will enable you to understand how 
this important result is brought about. 

Each symbol has a name, and the name docs not in- 
clude the sound of the letter, but merely describes its 
form. The learner has thus, at first, nothing to do with 
soiuids ; ho has only, as it were, to recognise pictures. 
But the name of the symbol expresses also the aiTange- 
ment of the mouth which produces the sound, so that 
when the symbol is named, the organic formation of its 
sound is named at the s<mie time. The only thing fur- 
ther to be learned, therefore, is the mode of adjusting the 
mouth in accordance with tho symbols. 

To estimate the simplicity of this process, you must 
now be informed of the number of symbols made use of. 
The total number is thiHy. The signification of thirty 
signs beingknown,theeiitirc aljihabct is mastered. I men- 
tioned before that considerably more than two hundred 
varieties of simple vowels and consonants could be dis- 
criminated. I have only to add that they may all be 
written by means of these thirty symbols, and that tho 
total number of modifications capable of being represented 
by the same elementary signs is vastly greater, and verj' 
tar in excess of all the varieties that languages or dialects 
present, or that the ear could distinguish. 

To give you a clear idea of the nature of the symbols, 
I shall explain, with a little more of detail, their rela- 
tions to tho organs and processes they represent, and by 
experimental illustrations afford you an opportunity of 
seeing how these relations guide the reader in tho trans^ 
lation of " visible " into audible language. 

In the first pbice all vowels liave a common generic 
sign, and all consonants another ; vocality and whisper 
have their respective symbols ; inspiration, retention, and 
expulsion of breath have their symbols ; organic appulse, 
vibration, &c., have their symbols; Ihc lips, tho soft 
Ijalate, the pharynx, the glottis, and the different parts 
of the back, the "front, the surface, and the sides of the 
tongue have their distinctive symbols ; the various modes 
in which the breath or the voice is shut within the 
mouth or extruded through crevices or passed wholly or 
partially through the nostrils are all symbolised. Thus 
every part of every letter has a meaning, and the total 
number of parts that make up all the letters, diacritic, 
and radical together, is, as I have already said, only 
thirty. These thirty signs may be enilrodied in a larger 
or smaller number of types, acconling to taste and con- 
venience, such of the symbols as together represent 
simple elements of s)'eech being proireily combined in 
single types. The highest jiossible advantages of the 
system would be sccitfcd by extending the number of 
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typesto aboutsixty. At present, I and my sons — as yet the 
only experts in the use of visible speech — writo the al- 
phabet in a form that would bo cast on between forty and 
fifty types, which is but little moro than the number in 
an ordinary English fount, including diphthongs and 
accented letters. This number does not require to bo 
exceeded, in order to print, with typographic simplicity, 
the myriad dialects of all nations. 

The elementary sounds of speech are exceedingly 
numerous ; the combinations are infinitely so. \Vc see 
the advantages of analytic writing, even in our impcrfoot 
and purely conventional representation of words by ordi- 
nary letters. How much greater, then, must be the 
benefits of a perfect analysis— of a resolution of elemim- 
tary .sounds themselves into their ultimate organic 
elements I The latter are so small in number, and thvis 
may be leanud in so short a space of time, that the 
myriad.') of illiterate persons in all countries may, in a 
few days, become qu.alified to re.ad their own language. 
Hut one of the mo.st striking results of this physiologic^al 
alphabet will be seen in its application to telegraphy. 
Tho symbols of .speech, in all their varieties, may be 
ti'ansuiitted by telegraph through any country, by ordi- 
nary instruments, and without the necessity for a know- 
ledge of any given language on tho part of signallers. 
In fact, no other qualification is needed than the mere 
power of discriminating forms — which the Turk pos-sesaes 
as well as tho Englishman. The operator has nothing 
to do with sounds, and ho may bo totally ignorant of 
tho value of a single letter, while he communicates 
with equal facility the exact utterances of a message 
in .any tongue. It is impossible to over-estim,ite the 
value of this application of " visible siieech," which will 
reniler the telegraph as ccsmopolitan as tho electricity 
which it commands and intellectualizes. At present, as 
you are aware, a committee of the House of Commons 
is engaged in investigating the causes of the telegraphin 
blundering which has proved so perplexing, often so 
ludicrous, sometimes so disastrous, in the transmission 
of messages to and from India. The true remedy for 
such errors is fumLshed by this invention. The old and 
imperfect alphabets cannot serve the purposes of inter- 
national telegraphy ; this complete and nnivex-sal alpha- 
bet supplies the very instrument reqiiired. One sentence 
in an .article which appeared some time ago in the 
At>ie»icum happily sums up the characteristics of visible 
speech : — " A great many efforts have been made to spell 
words, but tlie system before us spells spelling." 

t trust that 1 have succeeiled in the object I had in 
view, and given you, in these details, an accurate concep- 
tion of the principles on which the system of " Visible 
Speech" is based. Vou will, doubtless, need no argument 
to convince you that tho publication of the theory of the 
system and the scheme of symbols must necessarily be 
supplemented by oral teaching of the scales of sounds, 
in order that tho invention may be .applied with imi- 
fonnity. T am willing to surrender my private rights 
in the invention jm bono ptib/ieo, on the simple condition 
that the cost of so introducing the system may be under- 
taken at the public charge. A imivcrsiil alphabet is not 
a proper subject for private copyright; and the dis- 
semination of a cosmopolitan system of lettere is a task 
beyond the unsupported efforts of a private individual. 
If you agree with me in this conclusion, tho statement 
of the conviction by the Society of Arts would probably 
.secui-o the attention of Oovemment to a proposal which, 
from motives of distrust, or I know not what — apathy it 
cannot surely be — has not hitherto obtained a hearing. 

The only result of my applications to the difierent 
branches of the executive has been to elicit the fact that 
it is nobody's special business to receive such a proposi- 
tion, and that everj'body has some other business to 
attend to. Meantime the energies of a vast utility are 
lying dormant; the yeai-s are fleeting; and the "time 
will soon come when the willing workers of to-day will 
have ceased from all ability to labour. 

Y«u have now before you the materials for forming a 



judgment on the theory of " Visible SjJeoch," and for 
discussing the cxpodiency of your remitting the subject 
to the Council of tho Society, to ask for the acceptance 
by Government of tho oflered invention, that it may be 
made available for tho free use of all people. 

With reference to the symbols, I may state, in conclu- 
sion, that they have been shown to Sir David Brewster, to 
Mr. Alexander John Ellis, the eminent phonetician, who has 
been most appropriately invited to preside on this occa- 
sion, and to Professor de Morgan, of the London University 
— throe impartial witnesses, whose comjwtoncy to form an 
opinion will not be disputed. You will, I am sure, accept 
their judgment as your own, in reference to the fact that 
the symbols really carry out tho theorj' which I have ex- 
plained to you. Their verdict to this effect is imanimous. 
In the words of Professor do Morgan, ^nsible speech 
" must be called the final victory over a difficulty as old 
as written language, and an obstacle which seemed to 
inhere in the nature of writing itself." 

It is only necessary to add, that the new alphabet is 
adapted for current writing as well as for printing ; the 
foiins of tho characters merely requiring such slight 
modifications as common letters i-eccive in the ordinarj- 
script alphabet. 

I shall now be happy to write any .<ounds which you 
may suggest, by way of practical tests. My son will 
leave the hall while this is being done, and <m his return 
ho will describe to you what tho symbols tell him to do, 
and reproduce tho sounds from the writing. 

At tho conclusion of tho paper, Mr. Bell's son having 
left the room, sentences in different languages, French, 
Arabic, Bengali patois, negro dialect, Persian, Gaelic, 
Scotch, and Norfolk dialect, were dictated to Mr. Bell 
by various gentlemen present, and by him written down 
in his symbolical alphabet. Mr. Bell'a son then returned 
to the room and read them aloud with great acenracy. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. H.\WES suggested that Mr. Bell would be good 
enough to write a short sentence in his new alphabet on 
the board, and let that be read oft"; it would add greatly 
to the interest of the subject. 

Mr. Bell replied that ho had < xphiined the theory of 
his system, and had offered it pro bono publico. He was 
ready to explain the details of the system to any com- 
mittee whom the Council of this Society or any other 
scientific body might appoint, and, if they thought it 
really valuable, perhaps they would recommend tho 
Government to take it np for the benefit of tho public. 
If he were to write a sentence on the board as i-equested, 
it would really add nothing to the knowledge which he 
had already given them on the subject. 

Mr. Hawes said that, as Chairman of th(! Council, he 
protested against this apparent reserve on the part, of 
the author of tho papei-. It w^as one of the great ob- 
jects of the Society that eveiything brought forward in 
that room should be explained for the benefit of the 
public. Mr. Bell had very fairly offered the inven- 
tion to the Government, i;pon the condition that they 
would be at the expense of pi'oviding the printing types 
and introducing the system to the public ; and he could 
scarcely imagine that the placing of a short sentence 
upon the board, in illustration of it, could militate 
against tho success of the invention. In the absence of 
such an iUustration, he did not think the meeting could 
satisfactorily discuss the subject. 

The Chaikman said it was a difficult matter for an 
inventor to decide how much of his plan he would give 
forth to the public. Mr. Bell had occupied himself for 
a number of years in perfecting his system, and he had 
shown the meeting in a satisfactor>- way how his symbols 
recidled to the reader the positions of the organs of 
speech when producing certain sounds. To illustrate 
the principle it required more than the writing of a few 
symbols on the board, and he did not think, from what 
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he peraonally knew of the subject, it would enable any 
one to judge of the capabilities of the system. It had 
been stated by Mr Bell that his alphabot had boon 
acquired by a little girl in half an hour ; but 
he (the Chairman) fovmd that it occupied him 
some six or seven hours in fully undei'standing and 
appreciating the merits of the system. He thought the 
oWsr of Mr. Boll to lay the whole matter before a com- 
mittee appointe<l by the Council of the Society, was as 
much as could 1m^ expected of him. The illustiiitioiis 
which which had bi-cn given this evening were quite 
sufScient to acquit 3Ir. Bell of all suspicion of chai'- 
latanism in having possession of a socrc^t which hi! 
exhibited as a marvel to the public ; and the (Examples 
which had b(>en given were a proof of th(^ strictly 
scientific principles on which the system was based. 
He thoiight if it could be made generally available 
it would be of the greatest value in assisting phi- 
lological research. It was a remarkable i'eature 
of the .systi>m that unknown sounds could be writti^n 
in symbols in such a way as that a person who 
had not heard them uttered was able to reproduce! them 
with the accuracy they ha<l heard this evening. Having 
spoken of the vai-ious uses to which he considci-ed this 
system w^as applicable, the chairman remarked that he 
approached the consideration of it as a sceptic, biit an 
investigation into it had con\inced him of the soundness 
of the scientific principles on which it was based ; and 
his scepticism entirely vanished when the ilctails of the 
system were laid before him by Mr. liell. He should be 
glad to see some scientific body take tlie matter up, as 
he was convinced there was a great deal of practical 
utility in it. Looking to his own personal experience 
in connection with the introduction of the phonetic sys- 
tem, he fully sjTnpathised with the resolution 3Ir. Bell 
had come to not to take the personal chai-ge of intro- 
ducing his system to the world. 

Mr. Camimn thought, after the illustrations of the 
system which had been given, the oft'er of Mr. Bell to 
explain to a Committee of the Society the full details of 
it was as much as could be expected of him. 

Mr. Mackik said this was the .second occa.sion on 
which he had heard Mr. Bell's exposition of his system, 
but he Imd never been gratified by any visible illustra- 
tion of the symbols employed. He apprehended that 
phonetic writing could bo adapted to any language, and 
he thought any one who had read Scott's novels coulil 
speak broad Scotch .as well as a Scotsman. With arbi- 
trary sounds given to different combinations of letters, 
imitations of sounds might be produced in any language. 
It was the object of .an audience like the present one to 
know if there was anything fundamentally good in the 
system brought before them. He must say ho was .at a 
loss for any reason which should induce Air. Bell to 
withhold the secret from the world, seeing that tluit 
gentleman did not ask for pecuniary remuneration from 
the Government for his invention, and that ho did not 
intend to patent it. He submitted that definit<! principles 
must be laid before the audience before they could judge 
of the value of an invention, and those principles must bo 
exhibited in a form which they could taki! cognizance of. 
If the invention was one of practical utility he was quite 
sure there would not be wanting tho. means of prodiu-ing 
the types of the new alphabet ; many typefounders 
would be willing to cast them, if once convinced of the 
practical value of the system. 

Dr. Caplix stated that although he htid bi^cn resident in 
England for thiity-thrcc years he was almost as far as r.vcr 
from the cori'(>ct pronunciation of the English language, 
although he was abl(r to read and writ).' it with facility, 
and he should \h: very glad to see a system introduced 
which would enable foreigners rcsidcnl, in this countiy 
to acquii'c a correct jn'onunciation of the language. 

The Key. (rKoitOK Smau, appribindcd that the objc<t 
of this paper was not to reveal the secret of tin- in- 
vention, but rather to incite people to intiuire fmther 
into it. He had not attended himself in the expectation 



that he should be taught in one evening a sy.stem which 
had cost the author of it so many years of labour .and 
thought to bring it to perfection. He thought tho offer 
which Mr. Bell had made to lay the details before a 
committee was a very generous one, and was all that 
could be cxpectiid of him. 

Mr. Hancock said the principhi laid down by the 
Chairman of the Council in the interests of the Society 
was one that he fully approved of. The custom of the 
Society was that no question should be brought before 
it in a secret form. Although bis own vii'ws with regarJ 
to patents were not so far advanced as those of Jlr. 
Hawes, still he felt it his lioundim duty to suppoi-t him 
on this occasion, ll(^ thought the title .and scope oi' 
the paper had not been fully realized, and he hoped, if 
th(^ feeling of the meeting was with the author on this 
l)oint <m the present occasitm, it would not be con- 
verted into a precedent that secret inventions were to bi> 
brought befoi'c thi; Society. 

3Ir. lJi,ACKiE <imsidered that Mr. B<'11 had gone as far 
in the exposition of his system as coubl be expected of 
him, and he hoi)ed the 'meeting would not press him 
further on the subject. He was not surprised at the 
Chairman of the Council taking the view he had stated, 
as he was a knowii opponent oi' all patent rights. 

Jlr. Hawes said this was not an occasion for entering 
into the discussion of the patent laws, his views on which 
he was always prepared to maintain. He thought that 
th(! present meeting had been brought together by a paper 
whi<'h purimrted to make them undi'r.stand " visilde 
speech ;" but hv confessed there had been nothing in the 
shape? of explanation or illusti-ation wliich would enabh" 
them to carry awav the slightest idea of the mode in 
which the author effectc^d his object. He could not but 
feel that those who came before the Society to advocate 
any particular proi'css or system should conceal nothing. 
Jilr. Bell had stated that he had given up his private 
rights in this invention, and yet he withheld from the 
meeting even the slightest visible illustr.ition of his 
.system, because he hoped the (iovcrnment or some other 
body would und(U-takc the expense of casting the types, 
by wliich it would be made available to the pubhc. How 
could this Socictv, or even the Government, tike up this 
matter in the present state of information upon if: As 
to 5Ir. licU's proposition to place the dctiils before a 
Committee appointed bv the Council, he thought it was 
not the function of thc't'ouneil to be the receptacle of 
the secrets of inventors. It would lead to .all soi-ts of 
difliculties, and was a thing which he was sure the Coun- 
cil would not undertake. 

Mr. Bennett did not see that the exhibition of a few 
hieroiflyphics on the boaixl could enlighten the meeting 
on this subject. It appeared to him, as a commercial 
man, that a far more important jraint was involved. 
The statement of Jlr. Crawford, one of the members for 
the Citv, before the House of f^ommons, as to the gross 
inaceui-acies that oi'curred in the transmission of t«lc- 
giams from India to this country l\ad led to tho appoint- 
ment of a. commitle(! of the House to investigate the 
subject— .showing the great importance wlu(^h was at- 
tiched (o accuracy in telegraphic transmission. Mr. 
Bell had told them that by th.> adoptiem of his symbols 
pta-fect accura(^y of transmission in any language, though 
it might not be known to the operator, could be seoired, 
and he (Jlr. Bennett) thought this was a great triumph. 
If Jlr. Bell succeeded in this he would confer a benefit 
on the comnKTcial world, second only to the telegraph 
itself. ^ . . 

The Cif AiUMAX said that whatever difference of opjmon 
there might bo as to whether Mr. Bell was wrong or 
right iu not comphstcly dc.'inonstrating his system, he 
was sure all present would join in a cordial vote of 
thanks to him for his paper. 

Till' vote of Uuinks having been passeil, 
Jlr. liET.i., in acknowledging the compUment, said he 
was sorrv that some of tho gentlemen present appeared 
to think'ho had been vnong in not making his system 
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thoroughly known. Tic had brought hoforo thorn his 
1>rinciplo with tho results they had witnessed, and yot 
he was aslcod to show them his symbols. Ho was in 
this position— he had discovered something new which 
he eonsiilered to he (.apiihle of world-wide ajiplieation, 
hut hi! lilt that it was no Imsincss of his individually to 
j;;ivc it that application ; it was sullieienl lur hiui, 
havins; r(.rognizi:d that it had so much value, to e.\iiii'.ss 
his wi!lini;nefs to ijiviat for the henelit of the iialdi^'; 
hut if the public would not accept it, he was under no 
obligati<m to force it upon them or to iniblish it in the 
way ho had been asked to do. 

'l^romJiings at Instittttians. 

f>.\NK 01' KXOI.ANII LlllUAUV Wit LlTKU.\ltV AssociA- 
■nox.— The sixteenth .annual repori eongi'atubites the 
mnuibers on the completion of another ycsir of .steady 
jirogresM and prosperity, the i^v(>nts of which, however, 
call for but little .special remaik. A new supplement to 
the catalogue has been i.ssued, containing an aeeount of 
all books, &(•., added to the library Iwtween .Inly, 18G2, 
and the 1st of .Tunc, 18()"). Mr. W. ( ). AVbeeler, onc^ of 
tho Assistant-Tiibnirians, has resigned his olKce, and 
the health of thi; liibrarian and ^Vs.si.stant-Se<retary has 
?!>ueh improved. Tlie number of thc^ subs<ribers to the 
Association is now ISo, making, with 10 life memb('r.s, 
the total nnndi(>r of t!).), sliowin;!- a .-flight increase on 
the preceding yeai-s; the luuuber of volumes now in the 
library is 10,8.')0, being an incr(;ase of .)j;> vols. ; and of 
this ineicase th(; donation of Sir. C. 1'. (>r<>nfell, formerly 
a director, represents ISf volumes, ih: ]!. AV. Craw- 
ford, Ji.l'., has presented .-i copy of *' IhmsaiiVs I'arli.i- 
mentary Debates." The financial statement .-ibows that 
tho receipts have been £298 8s. 'id., and that there is a 
balance in hand of £8 li)s. Id. 



DlRECTOKSHir OV 'J'llK KOYAL ACADEMY 

OK Jirsic. 

Thc^ Oi-chtad-o has tho following remarks on Mr. 
Mapes's letter, printed last week : — 

" Mr. Mapcs, an accomplished amateur and eomposca- 
of sjicred and .secubir works of merit, has publish<d a 
letter in an evening paper on tho subject of musical edu- 
cation. The main object of the writer is to insist on tho 
necessity of a higher (lass of educational acquirements 
than nuisicians usually possess. Ueyond the mere techni- 
cal knowledge of thi'ir art, nuisicians, he in.sinuat('S, are 
proverbially an illitei-ale race of )iersons. He attributes 
this to the fact of parents of needy circumstances bring- 
ing up their children to musii- at little cost, and encou- 
raging their endeavours to gain a livelihood before they 
are sufficiently qualified to give sound instruction in their 
art. These reflections are .strongly in favour of a good 
National Academy, where .students may r'occivegi-atuitous 
instnjction, complete, beyond the control of indigent or 
indiscreet persons. AVo cannot agree with the writer 
that the director of an academy of musics should not be a 
professional man. Ccsta's evidence on the discipline of 
tho Noajwlitan School under /ingiirelli, and the Paris 
School under Cherubini, is against Mr. Mapes's theory 
of the lay element. These remarks we hope may reach 
the cars of those interested in the movement now mak- 
ing to (stablish a National Music. School, on .i scale 
worthy of the nation, and in scdecting the right man for 
tho right pbico." 



INTEllNATIOXAL EXHIBITION 01-" FISH AND 
AVATElt PRODUCTS IN FHANCK. 

Mr. James Caird, in a letter to the Times, .says : — 
"Having been requested by (Jovemmenl to a<t as 
liriti.sh Commissioner at the Exhibition to tiike )>lace at 
Areaehon in July next, I shall feel greatly obliged if 



you vnll allow mo to make public tho object of that 
Exhibition. Tho vast impoi-tancc of tho products of 
tlu^ sea, river's, and lakes, both as food and for use in the 
aits, is forcing itself into notice. Tho French Govern- 
ment have orgimizod an Exhibition illustrative of this, 
under the presidency of the Minister of IMarino and 
the Colonies, to be hold at Areaehon, a seaport ncai- 
Bordeaux, in July next. They invite from the seaports 
of th'ir own country, and tlie fishing ports of their 
niaritiuK^ neighbours, contributions to the Exhibition. 
These; are variously classed, and comprehend specimens 
ol' <ured and preserved fish for food; oil for use as 
medicine; cliymical products cxtrdctod ft'om seaweed: 
shell, auibc r, pe.irl, colourmg matter, ice, in conrusction 
with art ; industri.il products, such as oils, skin, whale- 
bone, sjionges, ice, marine manures, shell sand, and 
■seaweed. Another class includes tools and machines tor 
making boats, models of fishing boats, of oyster-beds, 
and of salmon Leld(.rs ; lines, nets, and fishing apparatus, 
.and oyster diedgi s. Then there .are instruments for 
lircserving a)id .smoking fish, with plans and models of 
curing establishments, and <lescriptions of modes of 
packing and tr.uisporting lish. Theri^ will be colloctions 
,il.<o of memoiis on tho subject of fish and fish cultui'o 
and managiiuent, with plans, charts, drawings, and 
photoj^raphs. For these prizes will be awarded, ac- 
lording to their respective merits, ami tho cost of 
transporting tho articles for exhibition will bo borne, 
either altogether or in part, by the administration of the 
Exhibition. It is very desirable that the important 
(tsheiy interests of this country should bo croditablj' 
i-epresented, ai«l I .shall be happy to receive and reply 
to any cor.nounieation on tho subject from persons 
desiring to contribute to the Exhibition. Tho entry 
of articles is requested by tho beginning of April, and 
thev must 1m! despatched .so as to reach Ai'cachon by the 
ist'of Julv." 



PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 1867. 

The following menioriindum on the an-anjjcmonts for 
the machinery gallery of tho Paris Exhibition is by 
Ca))tain Festing, It.E. : — 

1. By the general regubitions for tho Universal Ex- 
hibition, approved by Imperial Decree of the 12th July, 
18()o, instruments and processes of the common arts are 
pbued in Cxroup VI., which is divided into 20 classes. 
A gallery, llo feet wide and 82 feet high, is to bo pro- 
vided in th(^ building for this gioup. In breadth this 
gidlery is to bo subdividc<l into a central block, 75i feet 
wide, ami two side i>assagcs, each 16| feet wide, IcaAnng a 
space of a little over three feet at each side for counters 
and gbi.ss cases, placed again.st tho partition walls. In 
the middle of this central block, and running through- 
out tho machine gallery, there is to bo a platform, 13 
feet wide, supported on columns idjout 14i feet high. 
From this platfonu visitors will be able to see at a 
gbinco the machines exhibited. The columns of the 
platfonn will also cany two parallel main shafts for 
transmitting motion to the various ma<hincs, and under 
the: pbitfonn will bo workshops for .skilled mechanics, 
whoso work is to bo exhibited as exampb\s of the pro- 
ccs.ses of the common arts. In the words of the sup- 
plementiiry instnictions is.sucd by tho Imperial Com- 
mis.sion relative to the arrangement of this group : — 

" It is not enough, in fact, to show to the visitors of 
an exhibition the mechanical ])Owcrs characterized by 
jiower and speed. In ju.xtaposition with them must bo 
idaced the work of man, showing perfection of taste, 
manual dexterity, and intelligent precision. In adopting 
this scheme tho Imperial Commission believe that they 
will remedy an undesirable omLssion, and at tho same 
time add a perfectly new attraction to the Exhibition of 
18(!7. By this means the Commis.sion hope to suggest 
comparisons both useful and productive, to bring to light 
the. ;ih.a-e of tile workmen in the inoduetions of industry, 
and at the moment when maehinerv seems on the eve of 
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ahsorbins; every mnnufucturc, to show that for certain 
works the h'liid of man can tlcty all moehanical com- 
petition. A special Class of (Iroup X. (Class do) com- 
prises the most attractive and ingenious processes carried 
on by liaad-lihoui', and particularly those suitable to 
skilled workmen, liut some of the Classes of Group 
VI. arc al-io op,-^n not only to the ap])aratas enumerated 
in the sysiem of classification a;)pended to the Oeneral 
liogulatiois (Appendix A.), but also to the workmen 
achieving, cither with or without simple tools, results 
which thtsc apparatus ])roduco nie<hanically. The fol- 
lowina: miy bo ([uoted a.s exami>le.s : — In Classes •'>■'> 
and oG, veavin^-, rope-makinj;:, spinning', embroider- 
ing, knittng; and in Class 0!) paper-making, book- 
binding, &■■ 

"This 1-xhibition of manual labour will not excite so 
much inti 'list unless it be placed in juxtaposition with 
the m;ichii(-rv with which it contends with more or le.ss 
succe.s.s, ;i(Coriling to the particular industry. The work- 
men who.ire to use manual labour will (inil, under the 
central pal form mentioned above, a workshop .separate; 
from thecoUection of machines, but sullici(mtly near to 
them to x'ndcr comparisons easy. Th(^ portions of this 
covered rround space thus converted into workshops will 
1)0 flank d on <acli side by .a ))a.ssage fivis feet wide, which 
'ivill albw visitors to approach anil observe in detail the 
pcrfornancc> of the workmen. 

"Inoi'der to give greater prominence to the collection 
of obpcts conipriscii in a cla.ss, it is d<'siralile that the 
pnblii circulating in the lateral passagia of o mcti'cs, 
whicl extend along the' whole haigth of the gallery, 
shoud bo able to see the central block displiyed iis a 
whob, without being obliged to make their way into it. 
To oTect this object, the Comuiitt(;es should, as much as 
possblc, place the machines upon stages ri.sing from the 
borior of these passages up to the central platform. Jf 
r.ea\s.sary, steps with propi^r foundations rising one 
ibovo tile other would i)roduce this ainphithcatrical 
.ffect. 

" On the other side of the IC^ ft. pa.ssage laid out on 
•ach sid(! of the central block, tables and glass cases will 
IC placed against tlu; wall for the reception of a multi- 
nide of objects, machines or apparatus of small size, 
vhich would be lo.st amidst the large engines pbiced in 
he central block. Lastly, the partition walls of the 
?reat gallery which has just been described will be avail- 
ible for the exhibition of drawings, trophies, and objects 
which are of no great thickness. Tliis ad<litional space, 
which it will be expedient to turn to account, will give 
a desirable depth to the space where the objects ai-o ex- 
hibited. Each Comiriittee should make every ettbrt to 
obtain for exhibition those little known and attractive 
pi'ocesses, each successive stige of which can be followed, 
showing how the raw material is transformed into the 
finished product. Tinder this head may be mentioned 
the manufacture of p.ii)er, completed by the process of 
printing; spinning, weaving, i:c. It will also be de- 
sirable, where in any Class tlie maTuial labour can be 
brought into proximity with the mechanical, to find a 
place for the worlcmon nnder the ccnt:-:il platform, pro- 
viiled the geni>ral arrangements do not suggest a more 
suitible spot." 

2. The cost of all foundations, &c., and all erections 
an<l fittings necessary for the proper display of the objects 
in this group to bo homo by the exhibitors. 

The motive power for tlie machines exhibited will of 
■coureo be procured principally by steam, but other 
means will not bo excluded. Instead of the supply of 
motive power being carried out, as hithci-to, by the ad- 
ministration, it has been decided to employ the system 
of private enterprise, and to distribute the generators of 
force at various points rouml the exhibition building 
instead of concentrating them in one spot. 

3. The whole machinery gallery is to be divided into 
a number of sections, each of which will havo its own 
system for the supply of motive force. 

4. The Imperial Commission will enter into agree- 



ments with contractors for the supply of motivi; power 
for the various sections. 

i. The British Executive has arranged to contnict for 
the supply of motive! power to the British portion, which 
consists of two and a half of these sections. 

6. All prime movers .are to be inside the building ; ac- 
cumvilators for the supply of water under jn-essure to 
hydraulic engines should also be insi<lc, as well as reser- 
voira for gas, compressed air, &c., for working any part 
of the machinery, if they are free from danger and in- 
convenience. The boilers or other generators of force 
which rcquii-e fire are to be outside the building, .at the 
distance of 98i kvi from the exterior, or about 1U7 feet 
from the centre of the machine; gallery. 

7. Each section of the building will have its srt of 
boilera. From thence the steam is to be conveyed by 
pipes to the prime nu)vers in the galleries. The priuie 
movers will not be collected in one group, but will be 
distributed wherever there may be need of motive 
power, from one horse, or half one horse pow<a', as 
supplieil by gas engines, to that rcejuired for tlie laigest 
machines. 

<S. The <mly cemditions made by the Imperial Com- 
mission with re'gard to the gimerators of motive force, is 
that thosi; for each section should b<! in a ccrtiin iiosi- 
tion, on one or liolh siiles of, but (dose to, a road in (lie 
jiark which leads to the entr.ince door of the section. 
Fiu- each section there may bc^ any number of the; .same 
or elilferent kinels. 

y. Tlu! boilei-s, .shafting, and prime movers will all 1«; 
consielercil as obje-cts c.xhibiteid, and must be .accessible: 
to the public. It will, therefore;, be desirable te) have! as 
great vari(;ty as po.s.siblc, in orde'r to show the' variems 
w.iys of turning to account the; force derived from tli;; 
combustion of the fuel employed. 

10. All machine's which work with their own boilers, 
,ind whieh the' <'xliibitors may wish to show in motiem, 
nuist be placed in the I'ark. The Im)X'rial Ceiinmis- 
sion will make spe-cial arrangements about such ma- 
chines. 

11. Processes which require the use of fire, such as 
the working of metals, glass-making. Sec, must be' shown 
in the Park, anel the works will be arranged roiinel the; 
boiler-house'S of eiech se'ettion. The; exhibitors will have 
to construct all the ne'cessary buildings for tlu.se! weirks, 
and to plant, turf, and keep in good orelcr the approaches 
to their e.stablishincnt. 

12. It is suggeste'el by tho Imperial ('e)minissiein 
that those who wi.sli to exhibit agricultural machines at 
woik which cannot with safety or convenience be; pliice;il 
within the building, should club together to erect in the; 
Peirk, at tliear ceimnum cost, some inexpensive striie tare 
for their niiichines. 

V). Those who may wish to exhibit ni.iciilMcs ibr 
raising wate'r, &c., may in the same; way unite to make a 
pond in the I'ark. 'this jiond can be suppliexl froai a 
well in the French portion of the I'ark. 

E. KollEUT FESTINfi, 

Captain, R.E. 



THE IKISH FISIIEKIES. 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Dublin Seiciety, 
an interesting paper was read by Sir. Iloare, on tb.e 
" llesources of the Sea Fisheries of Ireland." 

Tho sea fisheries of Ireland from time immenK.rial 
are well known to have been subjects of much attention 
to the naturalist, the (a>smopejlitin, and commercial man. 
They havo always been treated as a national element, 
whence groat wealth meiy be derived ; and the; inuiiense 
amount of employment obtiiincd in their deveh>pi«ent 
renders this question of paramount importance. With 
respect to the natural productiveness of the Irish 
fishorie* different opinions are entertained. By some 
it is alleged that tho abundance of fish said to exist off 
our coasts is greatly exaggerated, and, in support of this 
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opinion, ask, if the supplies arc so colossal as represented, 
vliy in it that so few are captured 'f The Commissionei's 
ap])ointcd in 1803 to inquire into the sea fisheries of the 
United Kingdom, in their report rceontly published, 
take this view of the question ; but to those acquainted 
with the manner in which they conducted their in- 
quiries in this country such assertion will not cause 
surpiiso. Tlio extent of their knowledjj;o C(mceniin!<; 
the Irish iisheric^s may he infcn-cd from the follow- 
ing;- statement (pai'e 03), that " Foreign ttslicrmcn 
have never been knowni to fish oft' th( coast of 
Inland." If we refer to any period c-rtondinf;- 
over thirteen centuries, of which we have hisluvical 
and traditional records, we find at every place where 
the fisheries were properly and systematically worked 
there is undeniable evidence of a supcKibundant supply, 
ami thi^ imuK'nse (]uantities taken sustfun the contr.iry 
argument. Sir. Iloare described the condition of Irisli 
(i.sherii .s from the earliest times, and gave much useful 
information as to their value and importiince. He ob- 
served, with respect to the sfcite of the fisheries at the 
jiresc nt time, th(^ official statistics arc meagre, limited, 
and unsiitisfactory. The .Scotch introduced the cotton 
net, from which time the fisheries have been improving. 
This improvement the most casual observer must .justly 
attribute simply to development ; on the east coast the 
returns show an increase since 1800 of nearly oOO per 
<ent. Thisfavour.ible result has not arisen from any in- 
/lu.\ of tlie natural suiqily, but from the increased number 
eC ves.sels, anil tlie su|>erior appliances employed in the 
fishery. At llowth official statistics show that the quan- 
tities of heiiings sold last year from 28th May to 31st 
of l)e(.-end)er, realized an aggrcgiite of £94,2/4. This 
immense sum was produced during 110 days, by English, 
Sciit<li, !Manx, and native boats. Here our official infor- 
mation ends. Throughout the entire of Ireland we only 
know the product of one station, and from such limiteil 
knowledge wo are at liberty to deduct whatever in- 
ference we please concerning the residue, but this 
at a few places has been supidied by individuals 
whu have taken an interest in the matter. At 
Arklow we an; informed by a gentleman, resident and 
eonn<(te<l with the fi.shery all his life, that £23,000 has 
1)een paid th(!m for fish taken and sold there during last 
year, but of which no mention is made in the report of 
tlio Jioard of Works. Again, at Ardglass, it appears, 
from a recent conmmnieation in the Times, that last 
year .{:21,4o0 was paid there for herrings caught 
off that part of the County Down, but as this place is 
not ev<n mentioned in the report, how are we to 
know whether this statement is authentic;- To my 
certain knowledge one firm has paid in two months 
over CI •5,000 for herrings caught there this year, 
1S0;>. At Kinside, on the south coast, the mackerel 
fi.shery has become most productive. Its development 
has been prosecuted by Scotch, Manx, and Howth 
boats, wliieh are superior to those used by the local 
fishernuin. In order to illustrate the advantages the 
large boats enjoy in this fishery, I wiU quote the 
iidldwing ]iar.igra])h from the Coik J-:xami>ier, April IS, 
lH(i.'» : — " (Jne small boat belonging to Kinsale received 
for line night's html £4t. Thi; number of fish in this 
take was nut (]uite hall' the maximum of what had been 
taki n in tlie 3Ianx boats." Tlxis fishery, during March, 
April, and May, has been most productive, which must 
lie allriliuted exclusively to development. I believer 
.i'2(),()()0 has been ]iaid at Kinsidc for mackerel, most of 
whieh, as at llowth, goes into the pockets of Manx, 
Seoteh, and Englishmen. Efforts have b(«n mad<', and 
are being still made, at Howth and IJalbriggan, to manu- 
fa( ture herrings for the home market. Those cft'orts, 
although subject to the groiitcst opposition, have never- 
theless been successful, as some conespondence in the 
.■nm Tiriiix, copied from the reports of the (Scotch 
i''!slier\- Commissioners, shows that tho impofbition of 
Scotch herrings since 1854 has decreased nearly oO per 
cent. In this instance wo have undeniable proof that 



the development of one fishery on one part of the coast 
has been the cause of replacing Irish honings where 
iSeoteh previously reigned absolute. 

Last year (1864) there were cured at Howth over 5,000 
barrels of herrings, as everyone acquainted wiih tho trade 
is aware, but wo find no notice of the circumstance in the 
report of our Commissioners, although it is recorded in 
the Scotch report. Every mcastire that can le conceived 
is promulgated to discoursige this branch of ;he business 
which is so beneficial in Scotland. Frequent applica- 
tions have been made for permission to trect either 
tianporarj' sheds or pennanent buildings to protect tho 
industrious women and children employed in gutting, 
packing, and cleansing the fish, according ;o the most 
.ipprovcd system ; but the lioard would rot entertain 
these proposals. On the contrary, they used every 
means in their power to discourage the inmense em- 
ployment derivable from this branch of tie busincs.s, 
and by that means they viokited that 'aw which 
they have been appointed commissioners o execute. 
Mr. Pim, whoso philanthropy during tho fanino was ao 
striking, and whoso work then published on th; condition 
of Ireland is to be found everywhere, renarks that 
tho harbour accommodation and fishery jiers were 
by no means sufficient for the protection of the tishermon 
on .a coast so much exixiscd to storms and opm to all 
the full force of the ocean. Uming 184G aid 1847 
£90,000 was voted to be applied for the erection of piers 
and harbours ; but this fund, like all others in coincction 
with the fisheries since their management was gi vei to the 
Hoard of Works, was distributed to suit their conve- 
nience, and the consequence was that they only ex]ended 
.£74,700, but what became of the residue we a'o not 
informed. Tho engineering judgment dLspbtpd in 
erecting these piers was really shameful. Now, et us 
look at Scotland. The report of the commissbners 
ai)pointed to inquire into tho sea fisheries of the Uiitod 
Kingdom, recently published, states that the moneys spent 
in the making and maintaining fishery piers and harboirs 
in Scotland since 1829 amounted to £147,242 14s. 41. 
Xow, in face of all the encouragement the Scotth 
fisheries received, lot us sec if they were more producti'o 
than the Irish. Let us take the head centre of tio 
Scotch fishery, Wick, where, during 1864, the averajc 
number of fishing boats was 976, and the average catdi 
per bo.at was 92 cnms, or 120 mease. Tho only statistic 
we possess concerning the Irish fisheries, as I liave befoio 
remarked, arc at Howth. The returns at Howth shov 
that during 1864, tho average number of boats was 16S, 
and tho average catch per boat was 1,069 mease. Thesj 
figures are incontrovertible. They give us the reasoi 
why the Scotch preferred Dublin Bay to their owi 
fisheries, notwithstanding all tho support they have re- 
ceived from the Imperial Treasury. The Irish fisheries 
only require development, management, and a little 
capital. 
In the discussion that followed 

Mr. Barry, Commissioner of Fisheries, said there 
wore one or two facts to which he was able to bear 
testimony. For the last few years they were blessed by 
a most unusual influx of herrings upon the eastern coast. 
From the 3rd June to tho 23rd Descember 72,932 mease 
of herrings had been c.iught on the coast, and liad been 
sold at from 32s. to 12s. id. per mease, or an average ol 
19s. 8Jd. per mease, amounting in value to £72,134 4s. ; 
that was at Howth alone. The total catch at Arklow for 
the last season amounted to 30,000 mease, the average 
price of which might be set down at 1 4s. per mease, 
realizing at least £21,000. Tliis was highly important, 
and went to show what the resources of the country were. 
In reference to tho branding system, alluded to by Mr. 
Hoare, he agreed with that gentleman. He beiicved 
that the spirit in reference to branding in Scotland was 
one of monopoly, got up by the large curcrs, and to 
oblige smaU curers to flock into them with their little 
quantities in order that they might bo enabled to sell tho 
herrings at good prices. 
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Lord Longford said that the case of the Irish fisheries 
appeared to bo the same as that of the Irish land — groat 
capacity in both, but very scantily developed. In com- 
paring the case of the Scotch and Irish fisheries, it 
seemed to bo inferred that the success of the Scotch 
fisheries was to be attributed to the encouragement they 
had received from Government and elsewhere. If the 
same support was given to thi^ Irish fishci'ics, ho believed 
they would bo as successful as those of Scotland. 



Patiufattttws. 



Cotton- M.\NarACTruE ix Cai.iiouxia. — According to 
the Xcw York Urrnld manuficturiiig is extending in 
California at a gratifying rate — so rapidly, in fact, that 
the growth of cotton in that stat.i> promises to receive a 
fresh stimulus. Cotton goods, manufactured in California, 
have recently, for the first time, been offered for sale in 
the San Trancisco market. They wore manufactured in 
Oakland, a new mill having been lately finished there. 
Considering the fact that the machinery is still', the 
operatives not yet fairly si'ttled down to their work, 
and the inferior quality of the raw material, the 
goods are creditable as a first ettbi-t. At present only 
eleven looms arc in operation ; Ijut soon there will be 
thirty-two in use, when it is expected the daily pro- 
<luction will reach from twelve to fifteen hundred yards. 
By an act of the Californian State Legislature, a 
premium of 10,000 dollars has been offered for the first 
production of certain amounts and descriptions of cotton 
goods, and the Oakland Slill is in a fair w.ay to obtain 
it. At present the factory is running on Mexican 
cotton, which is short stapled, and not altogether 
adapted for some kinds of goods ; but next year it is 
hoped to obtain a supply of raw material of native 
Californian growth, sufficient to obviate the necessity 
<f importing supplies from Jlexieo or elsewhere. 
Several hundred acres of cotton arc now \mdcr cultiva- 
tion in the southei'n jHution of the sfcite, and its 
successful i)roduction within thi; limits of California is 
already satisfactorily dinnon.strati'd. 

Use 01' IIvouo-iU'ouic Acid ix the Maximctuue 
o;' SuOAit. — The Juiinwl ilcs Fii/tiirmi/r ile liniro says : — 
" Notwithstiinding the numerous improvements in the 
manufacturt^ of Ixjetroot su^ar during the last ten years, 
the molass(^s, which contains o2 to ij(i per cent, of 
crv.stallizalde sugar, has not as yet been freed from 
the salts which hinder the crystallization, and it must 
cither be consumed as it is, or used in the manufacture 
of alcohol or of jjotash. Manuf icturei-s are still in search 
of an acid which, without injuring tlic organic matters, 
should remove the alkalis contained in the be<'troot 
juice, or in the lime em))loyed in defecation. It has 
long been known that hyilro-fluorie acid has this pro- 
perty, ami th(! fact induced .M . l'ri(k(mhauss to undertaki^ 
ii series of expeiiments wliich have (lemonstrat(Ml, on a 
sm.all scale, the action of this !;iid. Using 4 per ((^nt. 
of lime anil the corrcspomting (juantity of hydro-fluoric 
acid, he obtains a juice whiih could not have been mail<^ 
by any other defi'catory process. His expia-inients also 
show that the sugar undergoes no chang(^ from th(! 
hydro-fluoric acid, that it is possible to apply it to tlu; 
raw juice, and that the action of th<^ day mix<'d with 
the juice becomes even more cneinetic than umlerthe <dd 
system. Last December, in the l'"riedens-Au factory, the 
process was tried ona defecating boiler holding l,'200cwts., 
to which fii-st -1 and afterwards 8 cwts. of hydro-fluorict 
acid, much expanded at a temperature of 10" centigrade, 
wore added ; this was afterwards removed at a heat of 
70° centigrade by It lbs. of lime. Tlie juice was per- 
fect, and marked 87 to 88 per cent, on the polarimcter, 
while by the ordinary process it only marked 79 to 80. 
The expenses were also much smaller." 

Irish Mancfactuiies. — Silk manufactures, since their 
introduction by French emigrants, in the beginning of 



the last century, have been confined to Dublin ; its <hief 
branch is tabincts, or Irish poplins, which still flourishes. 
The woollen manufacture, which was nearly extin- 
guished at the Uevolution, recovered for sometiuK! after, 
but is now confined to Dublin, Cork, King's County, 
Waterford, Kilkenny, and Queen's County. Theri; ap- 
pears to have been a positive decrease of factories in 
use between 1839 and 18.)0, no doubt owing to a decline 
in the trade, which has revived since, and tluwe disctou- 
tinned factories have been re-oecupied. The total num- 
ber of counties manufacturing is ten, ami in thes(> tliere 
arc only four in which there arc a hundred i)irsons 
employed in the aggregate, viz., Kilkenny, Dublin, 
Cork, and Westmeath. I'ho trade has entirely Icjft Kil- 
daro and Wicklow, and has been established in l''<r- 
managh. Limerick, Jleath, and Westmeath, since 1839, 
and a great impi-ovement has been made in the ma- 
chinery. The cotton trade is found in six counties 
only; it has entirely disappeared from six. In 18C2 
there were 1,412 persons employed in this trade in the 
county of Waterford, 639 in the county of Antrim, and 
492 in the county of Dublin. There is not in any 
county a single instance of the number of cotton-mills in- 
creasing since 1839 — in Londomhrry and Tyrone, liow- 
ever, it is new. In 1862 the total numlier of mills was 
nine, an<l the number employed 2,734. A ww fa<;t(uy 
has lately been erected at Drogheda. A great source of 
employment for females has of late years .sprung up in 
the North of Ireland in the working of jiatterns on 
muslin with the needle. Belfast is the centre of this 
manufacture, which employs about 300,000 persons, 
chiefly females, scittcred through all the eounties of 
Ulster and some localities of the other provinces. About 
forty firms are engaged in the trade, some being Irish 
houses and others agents for Scotch firms, ami the gi-oss 
value of the manufactured goods amounts to about 
,t:i,400,000.— In 1860, the year before the repeal of the 
duty on paper, 9,314,98olbs. of paper win'e manufie- 
tured in Ireland, being an increase of l,022,o241bs. on 
the previous vear ; the quantity made in 1847 was onlv 
5,711,o401bs.' 



Cffinmtm. 



SiiiAU luOM THE SoRGiiiM. — " AVith regard," say 
!Mi;ssrs. Travci-s, " to the sugar supply of America from 
home .sources if the beet fail, there app('ars to be good 
reason for hope that the difficulties which have attended 
the utilisation of the sorghum will sooner or later dis- 
,i))p(>ar. The National Sorghum Convention is now sil- 
ting in Washington. ' The t-'onvention,' says the -Wit' 
Oi-iaiiix I'imi/iiiN', ' has deciilcd upon a definite classifica- 
tion of the different varieties of canes, wliicJi will bo 
puldished, with accurate botanical and popular descrip- 
tions, and carefully-executed engravings.' It is rumoured 
from New York that a method has been diseoviaed of 
extracting crystallisablf! sugar from th<! juice of the 
sorifhum. If this process be conmicr<ially successful it 
will be of the highest importanci', as the climate of the 
Western States appears to lie well suited to the plant. 
At present the greater number of farmers in tb(^ West 
have small plots of the sorghum, from wiiieh molasses is 
made." 

TuAOE IX I'ltAXCE. — The French Director-Ciencral of 
Customs lias recently published a comparative statciu<nt 
of the trade of France in the year 186.5 and in former 
years. The value of merchandise impoit<'<l into that 
country in the year 18G.3 amounted to 2,782,000,0001'., 
exceeding by more than 2r)4,000,000f. the imj)orts of the 
year 1864. The exports during the same period cxceeiled 
those of the previous year by 275,000,000f. The merchan- 
dise exported in 1801 amounted to only l,926,200,000f., 
and reached nearly 3,200,000,000f. in 186o, showing an 
increase of l,273,000,000f. -within five years. The im- 
portation of precious metals into France in the year 
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186d exceeded the exports by more than 223,000,000f. 
The sums received by the Minister of Finance from the 
two sources of revenue — the customs and assessed taxes 
— ^in the year 1865, amounted to 741,000,000f., against 
672,000,000f. in the preceding year. This surplus is 
derived from the assessed taxes, the customs having pro- 
duced 2,346,000f less in the year 1865 than in 1864. 



Cfllnnies. 



Agriculture in Queensland. — The wheat crop pro- 
mises to exceed that of any previous year ; there is a 
much larger area under this cereal than is generally con- 
ceived, many districts being self-supporting as far as 
•wheat is concerned. These seasons prove that wheat- 
growing is eminently fitted for Australia, it being able 
to withstand droughts that wither up other crops, such 
even as maize. On drained land the crop is really fine, 
and even heavy, 40 bushels to the aero not being un- 
usual, while the quality is first-class. The success of 
sugar gi'owing has at length been placed beyond a doubt, 
and the consequence is that sea-coast lands are not to be 
had unless at heavy prices, capitalists gathering them 
all up, while railways arc being surveyed by private 
enterprise from Ipswich and Brisbane to the older settle- 
ments on the coast. 

North Australia.— Mr. Howard, master of H.M. 
survej-ing vessel Beatrice, has presented to the Governor 
of South Australia an interesting report of his survey of 
the Northern coast of Australia, and especially of the 
Victoria and Adelaide rivers, on which a good deal of 
interest now centres, in connection with the future settle- 
ment of this portion of the continent. It appears that 
the coast-line has undergone a gopd deal of alteration 
since the survey of Captain Stokes, owing to the shoaling 
up of the river moiiths, and the alteration of the cur- 
rents and tides. Whether the Adelaide river or the 
Victoria river is to be the seat of empire in North Aus- 
tralia is a question on which Commodore Howard attempts 
to throw some light in his present report. From this 
report it appears that the coast-line of the Northern 
territory has now been examined from Adam's Bay to 
the Victoria river, that several detached places to the 
eastward have been looked at, and that the Adelaide 
river has been again explored. The result is, according 
to Mr. Howard, that he has seen no place better fitted 
for a first settlement than that chosen by Mr. Fumess, 
and that the only harbour which could have been selected 
with advantage is Port Darwin. So satisfied is Mr. 
Howard that Adam's Bay will become the port of call 
for shipping sailing northward, that ho proposes, as his 
next work, to undertake a detailed survey of Clarence 
Straits and the passages through the Vernon Islands. 
The impression which this report leaves on the mind is 
that North Australia is a fine country, that the climate 
is good, and that the natives might be easily dealt with, 
but that the handful of sqttlers of Escape Cliffs are lead- 
ing a hopeless, despondent life. 

A New Zealand paper says : — " Considerable pro- 
gress is being made in the work of introducing the im- 
proved machinery and processes of England amongst us. 
A large brass and iron foundry, having all the modem 
mechanical appliances of the best kind, used in the most 
extensive machine-rooms at home, has been constructed, 
and is now in working order." 

The International Exhibition of the products, arts, 
and manufactures of New South Wales, Queensland, 
South Australia, Western Australia, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, and Victoria, to be held during the present year 
in Melbourne, promises to assume proportions some- 
what beyond the calculations of its authors. It is es- 
timated that from the growth of manufactures and the 
general progress of the colonists since 1861, the space 
required by Victorian exhibitors alone would need an 
edfece at least double the size of the present exhibition 



building, so that if the six adjoining colonies only con- 
tribute in moderation, the aggregate collection of objects 
will be very large indeed, and will necessarily involve 
the erection of a new and very capacious building. 

Exhibition op Polynesian Curiosities. — A collec- 
tion of curiosities from some of the Polynesian, islands, 
procured during a recent cruise of H.M.S. Cnragoa, have 
recently been exhibited in the Church Society's room, 
PhUip-street, Sydney. In conjuiiction with the oflicial 
purpose of his late cruise, Sir William Wiseman imdor- 
took to procure from those islands that could bo con- 
veniently visited specimens of their natural productions 
and of their manufaotvircs, and the coUoction of 
curiosities obtained during the four months' cruise has 
surprised all who inspected it, as much on account of its 
size and completeness as of the beauty and rarity of 
many of the specimens. The exquisite plumage of the 
birds, and the beauty of the corals and shells in the 
South Sea Islands are well known ; but though various 
specimens have occasionally been obtained, such an 
extensive and varied collection of them had not before 
been seen in Sydney. The proceeds of the exhibition, 
which has attracted a large number of visitors, are to 
be divided between the missions connected with the 
islands. 

The Drought in Australia.' — The accounts from 
all parts of the Western and South-Westom in- 
terior were such as to cause gloomy forebodings. The 
Lachlan correspondent of a Sydney paper says : — ■" Go 
where he wiU, the traveller sees a bumt-up grassless 
wilderness, the dry beds of watercourses and lagoons, 
which have hitherto, and until of late, supplied one of 
tho tAvo great elements of life to our flocks and herds, 
and so fur as animal life is concerned, abundant e\-idences 
of misery. The wildfowl of the interior, whose habit it 
is to eschew the haunt of men, are driven in by drought 
to quench their thirst at our rivers and the few remain- 
ing water-holes containing water which are left to us, 
and are actually growing tame. Aquatic birds, strangers 
in these parts in ordinary times and seasons, are now no 
longer so. Even the habits and haunts of the finny 
tribe are affected by the absence of rain and the scarcity 
of water. Although even swimming in hundreds 
through tho transparent water, they decline the bait, 
and aro almost impossible of capture. Several stations 
fronting tributary creeks of the Lachlan have been 
recently abandoned, the cattle being loft to follow their 
own instincts." 



■ ; — • 

John Dixon, of Darlington, civil engineer, died on 
tho 10th October, 1865. His death is worthy of remark, 
as he was the oldest railway engineer of tho day, having 
been the resident engineer on the Stockton and Dar- 
lington Railway under the celebrated George Staphenson 
when he made his first attempt at railway engineering ; 
and it is singular, that after executing various railways 
in different parts of the kingdom, Sir. Dixon should 
return to Darlington to end his days as consulting engineer 
to the Stockton and Darhngton Ilailway Company, in 
whose service he died, having been from 1820 to 1865 
actively engaged in the construction and management 
of railways. He was born at Cockfield, near Eaby 
Castle, Durham ; his father was a colhery owner as well 
as a land-surveyor and colliery engineer ; and from him 
he received that soimd, practical, and scientific know- 
ledge which was of especial service to him in after-life. 
It may be noticed that his grandfather's brother was 
selected by the Boyal Society to go to Bencoolen, in 
Sumatra, to take observations of the transit of Venus 
across the sun's disc in 1761, and also to go to observe 
another transit of Venus at the Island of Hammerfest, 
near the North Cape, in 1769. When the question of 
making a communication between the Durham colheries 
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and a port of shipment was under discussion, Mr. John 
Diion was able to give some very useful information, 
haTuig in his possession plans and sections which his j 
grandfather, George Dixon, a man of scientific eminence 
in the county, had prepared about the year 1760, when 
he proposed canal communications with the collieries. 
When Georgo Stephenson was consulted as to the con- 
struction of the Stockton and Darlington Eailway, Mi. 
Diion was engaged to show him the plans and levels in 
his possession, and to accompany him in examining the 
district ; a strong friendship then sprung up between 
thetn which lasted through life. During the construc- 
tion of that line Mr. Dixon remained at Darlington as 
Mr. Stephenson's resident engineer ; and it was during 
this period that Mr. Stephenson's only son, the late 
Rolert Stephenson, received from Mr. Dixon his first 
instruction in tiiking levels and surveys, and in setting 
out railway works. Mr. Dixon was George Stephenson's 
resident engineer on tho Canterbury and Whitstable 
Eailway, on which was constructed the first railway 
tunnel. He was resident engineer at the Manchester 
end of the Livci-pool and Manchester Railway; and 
remained for some years after its completion in charge 
of the maintenance of way and works, and of the loco- 
motives, a post of great responsibihty ; there being at 
that time no experience to guide engineers as to the 
relative durability of the dift'erent working parts of 
locomotive engines, or of the best modes of repair. 
After constructing the Birmingham and Derby, the 
Chester and Birkenhead, and the Carlisle and White- 
haven railways, he returned to Darlington in 1845, 
wh<re he remained till his death. Mr. Dixon might, 
perhaps, have attained higher eminence, and have been 
mow known to the public generally, had he been a man 
of more ambition; but his retiring nature led him at aU 
times to shun publicity. 



f tiWitatos Issue). 

♦ 

Chemical Handicraft : Classified and Descripth'e 
Catalogue op Chemical Apparatus. By John Joseph 
Griffin, F.C.S. Demy 8vo. (/. Griffin and Sons, 22, 
Oarfick-street, Covent-gardm.) — 'This work, which is iUus- 
trati'd by sixteen hundred engravings on wood, is, in 
the main, a price current of chemical apparatus, but it 
is something more than that. If, indeed, its commercial 
character were separable, the residue of the work might 
fairly be considered a report on the apparatus which the 
philosophical chemist has at present at command, to aid 
his original researches, or to demonstrate tho truth 
adduced in his teachings. In fcict, much of the work is 
of the nature of a treatise on what is termed chemical 
manipulation. Under the heads of air pumps, lamps, 
fumices, gas burners, blast furnaces, blowpipe ap- 
paraius, volumetiao analysis, and in many other places, 
the leader will find the results of numerous original ex- 
pcriiients. By a careful classification of the apparatus, 
and by the use of abundant figures .ind short descriptive 
notes, a considerable mass of information on practical 
poin:s has been condensed into the work. 



iflttS. 



Railway Caruuges. — It appears that now carriages 
have been built in Milan to run upon the long 
line )f railway from Susa to Brindisi, which is to con- 
vey the Indian mails and travellers from England. 
Sonii of these carriages are adapted for families or 
partifs of friends. They are rather longer than tho 
usual carriages, and divided into three compartments, 
comnunicating by sliding doors. There is the ante-room 
for servants, the sitting-room with four convenient sofas, 
upon each of which one person can sleep, a bedroom with 
a bed for two persons, washing apparatus, &c., while in 



the daytime the travellers can walk up and down through 
the three compartments. 

Steam Hoist. — The Builder says that at the Newark 
Castle Wharf a steam hoist (without any engine), made 
at the Trent Iron Works, has been successfully tried. 
A timber frame, forming the base of the machine, encloses 
a large cylinder. On the steam being admitted to it, a 
beam of iron, armed with strong teeth, is forced out, and 
from this motion is given through a simple arrange- 
ment of wheels, wlBch causes the chain barrel to 
revolve. The direct action of steam is thus brought into 
use without the intervention of a steam-engine, as in 
ordinary steam cranes. The working is easy, and with- 
out noise. This particular machine was designed for 
raising building materials at some of the large iron 
furnaces now being constructed in the North of England. 
A Mr. Nicholson is the inventor. 

Suicide in France. — Tlie extraordinary increase iu the 
number of suicides in France is one of the saddest and 
most inexplicable facts in the social history of the present 
century. The progress of self-destruction exhibits a 
frightful rapidity, which seems to have become almost a 
law during the past forty years. Mercier, in his Tableau de 
Paris, estimated the number of suicides in 1783 at 150; 
Dr. Brouo established the average of the years 17'J4 to 
1804 to be 167, and that of the years 1814 to 1823 at 334. 
There is no doubt that the estimates, especially the 
earlier ones, ar<! somewhat questionable; statistics had 
not then received the attention which has since been 
given to them, and facts were not recorded with tho same 
care that they are in the present day. More recent 
returns, however, may be taken as accurate, and the fol- 
lowing is the account given by M. Le.goyt of the suicides 
which occurred between 1826 and 1861 : — 

Annual Proportion per milliou 

Average. of Inhabitants. 

1827 to 1830 1,739 54 

1831 to 1835 2,119 64 

1836 to 1840 2,574 76 

1841 to 1845 2,951 85 

1846 to 1850 3,446 97 

1851 to 1855 3,639 100 

1856 to 1860 4,001 110 

By this table it appears that the annual number of suicides 
has nearly doubled in a quarter of a century. It will be 
seen, however, that the ratio of increase has diminished 
from twenty to ten per cent, per annum. The relative 
extent of the evil may be illustrated by the fact that 
while the suicides in France amounted to 4,000 per 
annum during the last period given above, those in Eng- 
laud and Wales, in 1861, amounted, according to the 
inquest returns, to 1,327, or about 66 per million of inhabit- 
ants against 110 in France. Earnest attempts liave been 
made in France to ascertain the cause of this friglitful in- 
crease in self-destruciion, but without any satisfactory 
result. As regards the circumstances leading to suiciile, the 
following is the result of the examination of 1,415 cases: — 
Misery, 185; weakness of mind, hypochondriasis, &c., 
185 ; intemperance, 173 ; severe misfortunes, 133 ; em- 
baiTa.«sment or reverse.", 106; domestic unhappiness, 98; 
ennui and disgust of life, 97 ; misconduct, 93 ; insanity, 
89 ; incurable diseases, 65 ; idleness, 38 ; remorse and 
dread of dishonour, 34 ; blighted or disappointed affec- 
tions, 33 ; want of work, 28; gaming, 21 ; jealousy, 16; 
doubtful motives, 14 ; inordinate pride, 6 ; and deliriuus, 1. 
Another examination of 4,283 eases gives the following 
result: — 126 who committed suicide were rich: 571 in 
easy circumstances; 2,000 gaining suBident lor their sup- 
port; 256 in difficulties; 159 ruined ; 709 poor; and 464 
only in absolute misery ; by which it appears that in 
more than three-fifths of the cases referred to want was 
not the immediate cause of suicide. The result, as 
regards education, is equally unsatisfactory. Out of 
3,086 suicides, 573 are reported as well educated ; 789, 
sufficiently educated ; 1,659, poorly educated ; 3. very 
poorly educated ; 65, totally ignorant. Thus the total y 
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gnorant, it will be seen, were a very email minority. 
Horal character afibrds no better safeguard it would eeem 
against suicide than education, for out of 4,595 cases, we 
aie told, 1,946 were by persons whose cliaracter is de- 
scribed as good, 1,196 as unknown, and 1,454 notoriously 
bad. Of tlie last, 780 are declared to have been drunk- 
ards, 410 as having led a disreputable life, 170 as guilty 
of adultery, 50 as gamesters, and 44 had committed rob- 
ber}'. The greater number of suicides occur between the 
ages of 20 and. 50, and instances of youths committing 
self-destruction are, as might be expected, much more 
rare than those of old men. In 1854 a Bussian peasant of 
Mohilow is reported to have hung himself at the age of 
120 ! There is but one inlerence that can safely be 
drawn from the above facts relative to suicide in France, 
namely, that poverty is not the most common cause any 
more than ignorance, but the indulgence of the passions 
and the effect of imagination on weak minds. 

Aeciijkological Museum at Athens. — A Museum of 
antiquities is about to be established on the classic soil 
of Athens. The Greek Government has granted a 
spot of ground for the purpose on the hill of Saint 
Athanasius, and has approved the plans for the building 
submitted by Professor Lange, of Munich. Every true 
lover of art must rejoice at the establishment of a 
museum to receive the artistic and antiquarian relics 
which are constantly being brought to light in the 
neighbourhood of the capital of ancient and modem 
Greece. It is said that a Eussian merchant, resident in 
Greece (M. Bemarkiski) has given a sum equal to eight 
thousand pounds towards the accomplishment of the 
object in view, and has promised another subscription 
of the same amount when the works are actually com- 
menced. Many other connoisseurs have followed M. 
Bomarkiski's example, and thus the scheme, which has 
hiin dormant many years for want of funds, is now 
likely to be carried out without delay. 

The Fkbngh Dead-Letteh Office. — The post-office 
of a great city is naturally the scene of a greater mass of 
curious errors than can be found in iilmost any other 
establishment. The Director-General of the French 
post tells us that the errors committed by the officials of 
his dci>artment amount to IJ per cent, per thousand on 
the whole correspondence ; but many of these mistakes 
arise out of the carelessness or bad writing of the senders 
— for instance, letters addressed to the Itiie du Havre, 
Kue do Londrcs, Hue d' Amsterdam, without the word 
Paris, and often with the small letter r to represent the 
word nw, are sent to Havre, London, or Amsterdam, and 
only arrive at their proper destination after much trouble 
and loss of time. The errors committed by the public 
are much more numerous, and in 1849 the number of 
letters which reached the dead-letter office amounted to 
nearly four millions and a-half. The improvements 
which have been made in the department have, however, 
now reduced that annual total to little more than two 
millions, of which three quarters consist of letters re- 
fused by those to whom they wore addressed, rather 
more than one quarter of letters addressed to persons un- 
known, of a hundred thousand incompletely addressed, 
and of more than a thousand (or about three per diem) 
posted without any address at aU. The Director-General 
has adopted one means of reducing the number of errors 
■which, from its truly radical character, deserves to be 
mentioned^t consists in an appeal to the masters of all 
the public schools to make the distinct and careful 
addressing of letters one of the items in education. In 
fact, the Government has adopted the suggestion, and 
now the method of folding and addressing letters is 
taught in all the commercial schools of France ; and, as 
in the rural districts the yojmg act as the secretaries 
of their uneducated elders, the improvement marches 
rapidly. Some of the errors recounted are very curious ; 
for instance, a letter was posted in Paris with the address, 
" To M. Bernard Sultan cr6te— Mediterranean." It was 
sent to every port in the Mediterranean, voyaging back- 
wards and forwards for many weeks, but arriving at last 



at the Dead-letter Office, an ingenious official suggested 
that it was intended for M. Bernard, of the ship Tan- 
crede (Sur U TanciedeJ, in the Mediterranean, and so it 
turned out. One of the oddest addresses was that affixed 
by a German who had visited Lyons ; he wrote to a person 
in that town, and having forgotten not only the number 
of the house but also the name of the street, he addressed 

the cover, " To M , who lives in the house near 

which there is a heap of snow." The letter was returned 
to the writer, who said it was addressed well enough, 
only the post-office people had taken it to Lyons in sum- 
mer instead of in winter. Such a case as this proves 
the good sense of M. Vandal, the Director-General of the 
French Post-office, in calling the school-master to his aid. 

Public Charity in Pauis. — A return has recently 
appeared of the amount expended by the administration 
of public charity during the year 1863. The gross total 
expended was nearly twenty-four millions of francs, or 
rather less than half a million sterling. Of this sum 
about one-fifth was gmployed in dispensing relief in the 
homes of the poor, and tho remainder for the hospitals, 
asyliuns, and the expenses of the central administration. 
The number of persons who received out-of-door relief 
in the year in question was 101,670, of whom 21,863 
were men, 35,432 women, and the remainder children, 
forming in all little more than forty thousand families. 
The proportion of indigent in relation to the total popu- 
lation of the city was one to sixteen and a half. The 
average amount bestowed upon each family relieved was 
85 francs, and that on each individual 33 francs. There 
are no poor houses or poor rates in Paris, but charitable 
committees exist in each of the arrondissements of tho 
city, and contributions are solicited and collected from 
house to house. The expenses of the hospitals and 
asylums form a part of the regular budget of the muni- 
cipality, aided by the state. There exist also many 
special charitable institutions, amongst which the 
Orphelinat du Trince Imperial is conspicuous. This 
establishment was founded immediately after the birth 
of the young prince, and has to the present time received 
and brought up 430 orphan boys. When old enough, 
and educated to a certain point, the boys are placed out 
in families to learn a trade ; and a sum, which averages 
about ten pounds a year, is allowed from the funds of 
the establishment to the boy's master until the appren- 
ticeship is terminated ; the surveillance of the institution 
continues in any case until the orphan has attained the 
age of twenty-one. A large proportion of the orphans 
choose the trades of jewellers, cabinet makers, and lock- 
smiths, and a eertam number enter the army. The 
total annual expense of the establishment is about two 
thousand povmds, or 50,000 francs, towards which 
the Emperor subscribes 30,000, and the city of Paris 
2,000 ; the special contributions received last year in- 
cluded one of 50,000 francs by the Marquis d'Audigne 
de Mare6 and four others, ranging from a gift of one 
thousand francs to an aimual sum of six hundred francs ; 
and the smaller contributions make up a sum of about 
7,500 francs a year. Tho nvunber of orphans now 
learning trades and aided by the institution is more than 
two hundred. 

Public Education of the Cossacks. — During tho last 
few years great effiarts have been made to improve the 
intellectual condition of the Cossacks, which eight years 
ago was most deplorable. In 1858 there were only 
2,384 pupils in the schools amidst a population of 896,870 
Don Cossacks, or one pupil for 380 inhabitants ; in 1864 
so much improvement had taken place that the ratio had 
reached to one pupil for every 74 of the population. 
The proportions given for the other tribes, for the last- 
named year, are as foUow : — The Cossacks of the Kouban 
and of the Torek counted 5,077 at school, being in the 
ratio of one to 100 ; the Cossacks of Orenbourg, 4,216, or 
one to 56 inhabitants ; those of the TJral, 1,346, or one 
to 69 ; those of Western Siberia, 1,842, or one to 59 ; 
and those of Eastern Siberia, 1,954, or one to 82 in- 
habitants. 
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Manaobmknt of Ships' Boats. — Sie,— Although I 
was present at the reading of the paper by Mr. Gray, 
on the 21st Feb., I did not take part in the discussion, 
because the particulars of my facts and dates had lor the 
moment escaped my recollection. The following is ex- 
tracted from a lecture delivered by me in this Institution 
in 1859. A paper on the same subject was read before 
the Society of Arts (Journal, vol. i., p. 169). — " About 
five years ago I was casually lounging through the docks 
at Liverpool, and conversing with one of the saOors be- 
longing to one of the numerous steam-ships, I pointed 
out to him the improper manner in which the boats were 
secured, and cautioned him that inattention to appa- 
rently such small particulars might one day cost many 
lives. Within six months that day did come, and those 
boats were useless. In the evidence that was aftcm'ards 
taken on the subject, it was proved that they were 
carried down with the ship, when she sank, and were 
not disengaged from her till sixteen hours after the 
accident. Many lives were lost." Surely, better than 
legislation — than certificates to shelter themselves be- 
hind — ^would be to punish the Captain with some months 
on the treadmill, and the owner by a heavy deodand on 
the ship. — I am, &c., Wm. Stiulino Lacon. 

Bojal United Service Institution, Feb. 23, 1366. 

Ships' Boats.^ — Sir,— The present agitation for the 
safety of life-boats in cases of shipwreck at sea, makes 
me ask how it has happened that the collapsible boats 
constructed by Mr. Berthon have been entirely over- 
looked for so many years. His boats fold longitudinally, 
and four of them can be stowed in the space required for 
one of the ordinary construction. They arc beautifully 
shaped for sailing, and are unsinkable, even with a few 
holes in the bottom. They are lowered from the ship's 
side in their collapsed state, and on touching the water 
open out spontaneously, fit for the crew to jump in. 
They are provided with an inner and an outer skin of 
vulcanized india-rubber, enclosing air-spaces throughout 
the entire length, divided into many separate compart- 
ments. These boats do not discharge their water, but 
their floating powers arc so great that that quality is 
not of much importance, and might readily bo added. 
Mr. Berthon has constnictcd several, one fit to carry a 
hundred men in any sea, at his o^^^l expense. During 
one of his exhibitions I asked that gentleman if he had 
laid his plans before thoBoard of Admiralty. " yes," he 
replied, "and the answer I got was, that the Royal Navy 
was not allowed to carry life-boats, because all the men 
would desert in them ;" they rcfen-ed him to the merchant 
service. The shipowners were applied to, and told 
him that they would use them if compelled to do so by 
Act of Parliament, but not otherwise, unless he could 
bmld them cheaper than their ordinary boats ; also that 
it was not the custom in the merchant service to make 
any preparations for the mere saving of life, unless com- 
pelled to do so by the legislature. Mr. Berthon's india- 
rubber skin is of a peculiar kind, made of successive 
layers of coarse calico cemented with rubber, passed 
through warm rollers, and afterwards vulcanized in a 
superior manner. The skin of his large boats is three- 
quarters of an inch in thickness, and as flexible in 
proportion as glovo-leathcr. — I am, &c., Henry W. 
Eeveley. 

Fixed "Watertight Bulkheads. — Sir, — The employ- 
ment of watertight bulkheads in English ships was in- 
troduced by Captain Schonk, in 1792. They were used 
in 1794 by the late Sir Samuel Bentham, in four ships 
built on his plans for the Eoyal Navy. A description of 
fixed bulkheads will be found in the Mechanics' Magazine 
for 1826. Mr. C. Wye WUliams claims the first em- 
ployment of them in steam ships. — I am, &c., C." F. T. 

YOUNO. 



MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

MON Medical, 8. Clinical Discussion. Cases b; the President 

and others. Paper by Mr. De Meric, "On the Use of 
Mercury in Syphilis." 

Asiatic, 3.. 

R. United Service Inst., 8J. 

Society of Engineers, 1. Adjourned Discussionon Mr. Wes- 
selys paper, " On Arched Roofs." 
TUES ...Civil Engineers, 8. Discussion upon " Tiie Hydraulic Lift 
Graving Dock ;" and, time permitting, Mr. H. Price Wil- 
liams, *' On the Maintenance and Kenewal of Permanent 
Way." 

Statistical, 8. Mr. Samuel Brown, " On the Statistical Pro- 
gress of the Kingdom of Italy." 

Pathological, 8. 
' Anthropological, 8. 

Royal Inst., 3. Professor Frankland, " On the non-metallic 
elements." 

Royal Horticultural, 3. Scientific Meeting. 

Wed Society of Arts, 8. Prof. Leone Levi, "On Deer Forests and 

Highland Agriculture in relation to the Supply of Meat." 

Meteorological, 7. 

Geological, 8. 1. Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, "On the Fossil 
British Oxen. Part I. Bos Vrus, Ciesar." 2. Mr. T. 
M'li. Hushes, " Note on the Junction of the Thanet Sand 
and the Challi." 3. Mr. W. Whitaker, " On the Kentish 
Tertiaries." 

London Institution, 7. 

R. Society of Literature, 8 j, 

Archseological Assoc, 8^. 
THUiis...Royal, 8J. 

Antiquaries, 8^. 

Zoological, 4. 

Philosophical Club, 6. 

Royal Inst., 3. Professor Frankland, " On the non-metallic 
elements." 

Inst, of ^ aval Architects, 12. Evening Meeting, 1. 

Fri Royal Inst., 8. Dr. Bence Jones, F.K.S., "OntheEiistence 

in the Texturesof Animalsof a fluorescent substance closely 
resembling Quinine." 

Inst, of Naval Architects, 12. Evening Meeting, t. 
Sat Royal Botanic, 3|. 

Royal Inst., 3. Rev. G. Henslow, M.A., " On Structural 
and Systematic Botany." 

Inst, of Naval Architects, 12. 



PARLIAMENTARY REPORTS, 



SESSIONAL PRINTED PAPERS. 
Par. Delmerei on Ut March, 1866. 

Numb. 
33. Bills — Vaccination. 
39. „ Turnpike Roads. 
35. „ Public Companies. 

42. „ Princess Helena's Annuity. 

43. „ Prince Alfred's Annuity. 

44. „ Public Libraries Act Amendment. 

15. (101 to 111) Railway and Canal, ic. Bills— Board of Trade 

Reports. 
63. (I. ) Committee of Selection— Second Report. 
0'22. Representation of the People Bills — Bills relating to Parlia- 
mentary Representation, dated 12th February, 1852 ; 16th 
February, 1854 ; 28th February, 1869 ; and Ist March, 1860. 

Delivered on 2nd March, 1866. 
4. (n.) Cattle Plague— Order in Council. 

15. (lis to 121 and 1'26 to 132) Railway and Canal, <So., Bills- 
Board of Trade Reports. 
20. East India 'Electric Telegraphs)— Return. 
22. Ecclesiastical Appeals (Privy Council — Reiurn. 

73. Cattle and Sheep Importation (Ireland) — Orders, 

74. Duchy of Cornwall (1865)— Account. 

80. Admiralty — Return. 

Delivered on 3rd March, 1866. 
19. Bills— Court of Chancery (Ireland). 

45. „ Entilil (Scotland). 

15. (133 to 149 and 175) Railway and Canal, &c. Bills— Board of 

Trade Reports. 
25. Sheffield Reservoirs— Report. 
69. Army (Hong Kong and Kowloon)— Return, 
72. Prisons Act— Letters. 

81. Parliamentary Boroughs— Return. 

Session, 1865. 
442. (A vm.) Foor Rates and Pauperism— Return (A.) (December 
1864 and 1865). 

Delivered on 5th March, 1866. 
61. Revenue Departments and Post office Packet Service— Esti- 
mates. 
63. (11.) Committee of Selection— Third Report. 
Manu&ctures, Commerce, ac— Reports of Secretaries of Embassy, 
ae.. No. 12. 

Session, 1865, 
447. Local Taxation Returns — Return. 
477. Income Tax (Annual 'Values, &o. )—'«*<>">• 
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Delivered on GthMarch^ 1866. 
30. Bills — Cburch Rates Commutation (No. 2). 

48. „ Prince Alfred's Annuity — Amended in Committee. 

15. (150 to 160, 176, 177, 206 and 207) BaUwaj and Canal, ace., 

Bills— Board of Trade Reports. 
£8. Mortality in Troops (China and Japan) — Correspondence. 
60. Army (Hong Kong)— Return, 
70. Bankruptcy — Return. 

81. Unirer^ity and National Education (Ireland) — Memorials. 

Delivered on 1th March, 1866. 
15. (161 to 174 and 178) Railway and Canal, &c,, Bills—Board of 

Trade Reports. 
37. National Debt (Savings Banks and Friendly Societies) — Annual 

Account. 
56. The Duncan Dunhar and Barbadienne—'Rej^ort and ETidence 

made to the Boajd of Trade. 
66. Bradford Reservoirs— Correspondence. 

90. Civil Services— Estimate *' on Account." 
Public General Acts— Caps. III. and IV. 

Deliver&i on 8(A March, 1866. 
18. Bill — Co&mion Law Courts (Ireland). 

46. „ Exchequer Bills and Bonds. 

47. „ County Courts. 

49. „ Colonial Governors (BetiringPension8)Act Amendment. 
15. (179 to 189) Railway and Canal, Ac, Bills— Board of Trade 

Reports. 
68. (I.) Trade and Navigation Accounts (31st January, 1866). 
63. (III.) Committee of ^^election — Fourth Report. 
77. Election Petitions— Returns. 

82. Bullion— Return. 

85. Small Livings— Memorial. 

02. Military Reserve Funds— Accounts. 

Skssion, 1S64. 
677. (ill.) Taies in Europe— Returns. 

Delivered on 9th March, 1866. 
52. Bills— Superannuations (Officers, Metropolitan Vestries, and 
Dlsti-ict Boards). 

54. „ Capital PuniBhments within Prisons. 

15. (190 to 200) Railway and Canal, &0., BiUs— Board of Trade 

Reports. 
33. Navy— statement of Savings and Deficiencies. 
75. Steamers— Report of the Commissioners of Her M^esty's 

Customs. 

91, Education — Return. 

Delivered on lOfA Marchj 1866. 

55. Bills— Cattle Plague (as amended by the Lords). 

56. „ Sheriff Court Houses (Scotland) Act v 1880) Amendment. 
13. East India (Bhootan) — Further Papers. 

15. (201 to 205, and 203 to 212) Railway and Canal, &c., Bills- 
Board of Trade Reports. 
11. Metropolitan improvements — Statement, 

83. Customs' Clerks (London)— Treasury Minute. 

57. Devonport Election — Report. 
Savings iJanks — Returns. 
Electoral Returns (1865-66). 
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From Commissioners <if Patents" Journal^ March dth. 
Gbants op Provisional Pbotbotion. 
Alcoholic liquids — 615 — II. A. Dufren6. 

Artificial heat, obtaining— 447— S. Marland,W. H. Smith, &W. Wells. 
Billiard cues, clip for fastening tips to — 609 -J. Hick. 
Bino ular microscopes— 581 — P. H. Lealand. 
Carriages with folding heads — 404 — J. Rock,jun. 
China and India grasses, treatment of— 357— P. A. Godef^oj and J. 

W. Mott. 
Confectionery- 500— W. and J. W. Wood. 
Copying presses— 433— C. Arnaud. 

Distillers' griiins, treatment of-565— R. Milburn and W. H. Baxter. 
Driving belts— 5S3—F. L. and C. L. Hancock. 
Elastic fabrics— 551 — N. Legendre. 
Eleetric clocks— 549— 11. Bright. 

Fabrics, producing designs in colour upon— 611— J, Greenhalgh. 
Fibrous materials for spinning, preparing— 559 — W. Tongue. 
Fibrous substances, rollers for spinning — 516 — P. Smith, sen. 
Fibrous substances, top rollers used in spinning — 400— J. Sutcliffe. 
Fire-arms, breech-loading- 593— S. Rydbeck. 
Fountains— 644 — W. D. Kapler. 
Gas -444 — M. R. Leverson. 
Gas and air engines- 434 — C. D. Abel. 
Gas meter indexes— 585 — J. Thomas. 
Gas producers, economizing the heat of— 497 — W. Clay. 
Harvesting and mowing machine, a double-action — 528 — W. M.WeUs. 
Hoisting and pressing 476 — E. T. Hughes. 
Ice, making — 613 — J. Norman and J. Copeland. 
Ice, producing— 540— B. W. Richardson. 

Inflammatory diseases, vacuum apparatus used in— 414 — V. T. Junod. 
Lacefabiios, cutting— 597— C. G. Hill. 
Lamps and gas burners- 619— R. Clark. 
Land, cultivating- 567 — N. Fisher. 
Lathes, &c., used by potters, driving— 647 — E. Leak. 
Linen yarn, preparing— 488— G. Mather. 



Looms, shuttle motion for— 2836— F, Tolhausen. 

Metallic plates for printing, production of— 449 — C. Gilpin. 

Metals, casting— 611— R, A. Brooman. 

Metals, rolling— 579— F, C. and C. E.Winby. 

Motive power, obtaining— 557— J. Parker. 

Oil from bituminous substances, making — 603— H. Robertson. 

Peat fuel- 545— J. D. Brunton. 

Pocket rules— 534— W. R. Lake. 

Posts— 514— M. A, Muir and J. Mcllwhazn. 

Printing— 496— P. E. Placet. 

Railways— 575— G. Haseltlne, 

Railways, signalling on — 687— J. Pickin and R. Bailey, 

Railways, signals for — 595 — W. P. Le'Keui and F. A. Wishart. 

Railway trains by signals, protecting— 512— J. Smith. 

Railway wheels— 526— C. E. and F. C. Winby. 

Reeds and combs, elastic— 555— J. Pass. 

Roads and streets— 59L — J. H. Johnson. 

Rotary motion in reciprocating motion, converting— 608— H, Willis 

and G. Rice. 
Rudders— 502 — A. H. Linnington. 
Ships of war, building— 569— J, S. Russell. 
Shutters, revolving— 601— J. H. Forshaw. 
Skates— 2790— F, Tolhausen. 
Spirit meter — 561— J. F. Hearsey, 
Stamping or embossing presses— 423 — J. Pinches. 
Steam boilers, preventing Incrustation in— 484 — P. Ward. 
Steam engines— 563 — T. J. Smith. 
'Steam engines, a tubular slide valve for— 607 — J. Trent. 
Steam, generating superheated— 486— A. V. Newton. 
Stop cocks— 636— L. Brown, W.Wheeldon, and G. N, W.T.Thompson. 
Surfaces, etching and engraving— 671— R. Leake and J. Beckett. 
Tan, Ac, extracting— 617— W. E. Newton. 
Textile fabrics -4 32— R. Wolstenholme and R. G. Rodgers, 
Textile fabrics, applying size to— 386— J. Townsend, 
Trusses— 522— G. and D. HiU. 
Tubes and hollow cylinders — 538 — W. Webb. 
Tubular boilers- 532— H. A. Bonneville. 
Valves— 504— J. Fletcher. 
Vehicles— 492— W. E. Gedge. 
Water meters— 520— T. Kennedy. 
Weaving, looms for— 642— J. SioaUey. 



FATKNTS SKiLXD. 


2324. C. T. BnrgCBS. 


2398. W. Porter. 


2345. F. W. Prince. 


2418. A. Bird. 


2341. D. and J. Hyam. 


2424. A. Schultz. 


23S0. T. and T. L. Q. Bell. 


2461. E. Brooke, Jtm. 


2361. G. P. Harding. 


2760. J. Johnson. 


2368. J. K. Hoyt. 


2903. W. E. Newton. 


2383. J. G. Broadbeut. 


2949. 0. Sanwy. 


From Commitsimert of Pa 


tents' Journal, Manh lath. 


PATBNTa 


SSALXD. 


23S2. I. Beamish. 


2443. M. SohaSher. 


2358. J. Whitehoiue. 


2444. J. Player. 


2360. R. A. Brooman. 


2650. R. Tonge. 


2362. 8. Myers. 


2578. J. Cunningham. 


23»2. W. Eseon. 


2644. G. MarshaU. 


2390. I. S. McDougaU. 


2661. G. A. Ermen. 


2392. J. GiUespie. 


3066. G. T. BoiuSeld. 


2394. J. H. Johnson. 


3305. J. W. Blackman. 


242t. P. Spence. 


267. P. L. Roux. 


2433. G. Daries. 




Patknts oh which thk Stamp 


D0TT or £50 BAB BKEB 


652. W. Inglls. 


667. W. Wood. 


110. G. Davics. 


673. W. Hoasetter. 


651. C. H.Lea. 


688. W. Smith. 


687. J. H. Johnson. 


697. W. Young. 


119. J. H. WorraU. 


674. F. Buser-Kraushaar 


666. H. Wilson. 


727. B. Wren. 



Patents oh which the Stam? Ddtt o? £100 has been paid. 
830. A. Paget. I 642. A. Tylor. 



lltptoeJr gmps. 



Perimeter Riding Habit Skirt — February 15— 4773— H, Creed and 
Co., Conduit- street. Bond-street, W. 

Safety Bolt and Strike Plate— February 17— 4774— W. Perkin, Wil- 
lenhall. 

Dash or Beater for Washing Machines— February 21'*4776 — Harper 
Twelvetrees (Limited), Bromley- by-Bow. 

Capsule for a Bottle— February 27—4776 — W. Gilbey, Oxfbrd-street, 
W, 

Union Coupling Socket — March 7—4777 — H. Middleton, Liverpool. 

Steam Engine Framing— March 10— 4778— W. Inglis, 97, Bridge- 
street, Manchester. 

The Skeleton Glove— March 13— 4779— Brett and Whale, 30, Ed- 
ward-square, Caledonian-road. 



